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Teachers’ Welcome Home Again. 





BY SYLVANUS LYON. 
“ "Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come.” 

There isa joyful glee, anda happy thrill comes with 
these words which cause the feelings to exult with gladness, 
and the heart to leap for joy. Home is the dear and sacred 
place, the shrine of the heart’s affections, the hallowed re- 
membrance of so many cherished memories. Who has net 
loved his home; and what heart does not consecrate these 
memories ? 

“°Tis home where e’er the heart’s affections dwell,” is 
the old motto and thus this cherished word, home has a 
larger, broader significance than the mere place of oue’s 
birth, or of our earthly habitations. It applies to the affec- 
tions, and the place, object or works which they have en- 
shrined with love. It relates to the feelings, memories and 
the love which we cherish for these treasures of the memo- 


ry. 

The poet lovee most dearly his thoughts of the beautiful, 
his ideals of the soul and their glorious visions. He delights 
to dwell in, ard exult with these ecstatic pleasures. The 
painter’s imagination, pictures, artistic forms and visions 
of artistic beauty, realms of fairy loveliness, in bright.tints 
and delicate lines, these come before his vision and he loves 
them better than many of earth’s realities. The writer feels 
ecstatic joys, thoughts, ideas and fancies glow in his feel- 
ing, and his senses thrill with the untold pleasures of the 
imagination. The enthusiast delights in bis rainbow tint- 
ed gleams of glory, and revels in supernal charms of loveli- 
ness which like bubbles seem resplendant, and beautiful, 
and he exclaims eureka, when alas, they burst into nothing- 
ness. Holy men dwell most in heavenly glories and love 
most in their souls “the home of the hereafter.” Youth 
exults inthe radiance of hopes, gleams and merry fancies. 
Manhood’s ambitions and fierce passions enthrall and hold us 
with supreme joys. Old Age serenely feels and loves to 
dwell in imagination (at times) in the bright, happy home of 
childhood, and in memories dear ; pictured scenes of all life’s 
joys and sorrows come to him while he calmly waite for the 
summer land of rest and peace. 

And thus each stage, and phase of life has dream visions, 
pictured homes of beauty which are real tothe imagina- 
tion, where the heart's emotions love to dwell in feelings of 
happiness. 

Thus the teacher has higher loves, purer joys. He labors 
to bless the world ; his desires and holiest ambitions are for 
the young. Education and its grand, beautifal fulfillments 
incite his soul’s highest endeavors, and the school-room pos- 
sesses for him supreme charms and real beauty, it is (or 
should be) his heart’s'second best home. And thus each true 
teacher, feels now our Welcome Home Again. 

We know how the child’s heart pines for a dear mother’s 
love, how the mariner feels a yearning for home in distant 
lauds. We all have experienced joyful, exultant feelings 


after separations, longing to return to hallowed scenes. We 
have somewhat of the Christian’s faith and hopes ; his prom- 
ised joy in the Heavenly land. ll these feelings are akin 
to those the true teacher should feel upon returning to his 
school.room home, again to unite with his classes in les- 
sons, and labors of love. 

Home is the place where we love most, and receive the 
most love, where we are best rewarded, can do the most 
good and receive untold blessings. Thus tbe teacher's 
ambitions and loves, all should be centered in his school. 
room home, with the tendrils of his affections (his scholar’s) 
growing continuously with all his life experiences. He is the 
crown of glory, these his gems of beauty, and his school- 
room the place where all the virtues shine and become 
beautiful. 

Teachers and pupils uniting together in a sweet commun- 
ion of hopes, and sympathies, all their love commingling for 
one common good—some higher, nobler fulfillments for edu- 
cational interests. The schoo] room becomes truly with such 
feelings and loves, like a consecrated home for the mind’s 
and soul’s growth and culture to bless the world. 





Talk of riches, count up diamonds, tell me of mines and 
treasures, build up vast estates and reckon the wealth of | 
all these possessions, and they are as nothing compared to | 
“ the treasures of wisdom.” Why, count me if you can, the 
real wealth of ideas, feelings and loves which are now} 
gleaming like diamond gems in the minds and souls of the | 
inmates of our Educational Homes throughout the land. 
Who cen reach out to foretell the full results of one noble 
ambition. Ideas, and feelings expressed and acted, grow 
mighty and ofttimes rule the world. Reckon, if you can, the 
true praise and real glory of the lives of some of earth’s noble 
souls. A dear mother’s love and the lessons and impres- 
sions of the school.room gave then their first germs of beau- 
ty. And thus reckoning the true value, the real 
beauty, the actual charms and profits of education, we 
welcome you home again, to your never ceasing labor 
of useand beauty. Teachers, do you thus rejoicing, com- 
mence each weeks duties, and with joyful feelings re-enter 
your school-rooms? Have your winds and souls become en- 
riched with these noble ambitions, and high promptings? 
Are you really working for the good of education, feeling 
its needs? Do you really love your vocation? Are your 
minds and souls in this work of culturing and traiuing the 
young? 1s your school-room like avery dear cherished 
home? It thus endowed you are prepared to impart rich 
lessons of truth and beauty to the young. 

Talk about books, methods, studies, rules and plans, and 
formulas and their results. Show me in any work this 
real enthusiasm and true devotion, and J will promise glo 
rious results for the cause. 

Education is truly a noble, good work. It is a universal 
necessity and has produced untold blessings. All other 
riches are as nothing compared to the power, and true nobil- 
ity which wisdom gives with goodness tothe soul. Still 
there is a necessity for constant improvement. Teachers, 
the heights are before you! Excelsior must be your motto. 
Never contented with present fulfillments ; forever pressing 
on—higher! nobler, better! Imparting and receiving les- 
sons of truth and beauty, and thus meriting crowns of ever- 
lasting glory, you shall receive a true teacher’s welcome, 
home again.” 


In Fitchburg, Mass., there are three grammar schools. In 
one of them a lady was principal, at the head of the other 
two there were gentlemen. A salary of $1,200 was paid to 
all three of these principals, but recently the men’s salaries 
were cut down $100, while the woman’s was left the same 
on account of her superior excellence as a teacher. It is 








Higher Education at the Expense of the 
State. 


BY THOMAS HUNTER, PH.D., PRESIDENT OF THE NOR- 
MAL COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 





A paper read before the New York State Teachers’ Aa- 
sociation, July 25th, 1877. 

One of the most beautiful events recorded in history is 
the establishment of pure democracies in the early New 
England settlements. The church and the school-house 
were erected side by eide, the one the temple of God, the 
other the nursery of freemen. While struggling against 
nature, the elements and the merciless savage, the first set- 
tlers of New England planted on these two foundations the 
roots of free government so firmly and so surely that no 
subsequent storm, either of revolution or rebellion, could 
overthrow or destroy it. How much of self-denial and suf- 
fering it cost to build and support the little one story school- 
house With its single teacher, we can hardly appreciate in 
these days of ease and abundance. It is safe to assert that 
this little town of Plattsburgh could more easily support a 
university like that of Ann Arbor, than the ‘early colonists 
could maintain an ordinary primary school. And yet with- 
out these district schools there ceuld have been no suc- 
cessful revolution nor Great Republic. These schools were 
truly the grain of mustard seed out of which grew the 
greatness and glory of America. 

Many causes have been assigned for the success of the 
Revolution. Viewed from the ordinary stand-point the 
Revolution itself isa phenomenon in history ; almost a polit 
ical miracle. That three millions of people, one thfd of 
whom were tories, scattered over more than ~ thousand 
miles of territory, could withstand for seve™ years the 
wealthiest, if not the most powerful mona~°by of modern 
times, finally triumph over all difficultie’*, ®nd establish 
their independence, is the most marvelov* event in modern 
history. Among the various reasons “8*igned for the suc- 
cessful issue of the Revolution, are, fir't. “ The distance of 
America from the mother country, and the consequent diffi- 
culty in transporting troops to the scey?® f action ;” second, 
“ The over-weening confidence of anf Britis: generals and 
statesmen ;” third, “ The superior ability of the Fathers of 
the Republic ;” fourth, “The freq%@™t interposition of 
Divine Providence,” etc, etc. But na of these are satisfac. 
tory to the mind of the philosophic 4*¥dent of history. The 
most potent cause of the success of the Revolution was the 
simple fact that the Americans {r°™ 1620 to 1775, (that is, 
during a period of about 150 ye#T®,) had practiced and learn. 
ed the art of self-government, / 10 their township govern. 
ments the people had long pen accustomed to manage their 
own affairs ; and every “2 Dot an idiot or a convicted felon 
had a right to a voice 4nd a vote. Every man was a think- 
er; every man was An actor; and the thinking and acting 
were tbe results «4 the common school system. 

Hence there ¥% Unity of purpose; unity of action. 
Wherever “©” are intelligent, there, there will be com- 
promise #2 mutual concession for the public good. The 
district Pcbools of New England’achieved the independence 
of Ame“it The Revolution began in Boston. Boston ex- 
pelled he Briton during the first year of the war, and Bos. 
ton w8 never retaken. New England shook off the yoke, 
and Xep* it off. Great Britain expended her best efforts on 
mfddle and southern states, but abandoned New England 
as itretrievably lost. In these statements I do not wish to 
urderrate the services of the Washingtons, the Marions, 
tye Sumpters and the Lees, nor to detract in the slightest 
germ the glory of Virginia and the Carolinas. Al) honor 
t? the great men of the middle and southern states! But 
yhat I desire to show is that the mass of the common peo. 
gle of New England were intelligent rebels,—made intelli- 





the first instance of the kindfon record. 


gent by the common district schools,—the most unyielding 
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foes that George III encountered in the New world. What 
nobler sight than the New England blacksmith, Nathaniel 
Green, holding Euclid’s elements in one hand, while he 
blew the bellows of his forge with the other, thus disci- 
plining his mind for the grand struggle which he foresaw 
was coming! A learned blacksmith in these days is no un 

common sight ; but at that time a blacksmith studying the 
propositions of geometry, was a sight unusual and singular. 
This bard-fisted, intelligent mechanic became the toremost 
general of the army, Washington alone excepted. He was 
pre-eminently the product of the common schools. He is 
mentioned because he was one of the highest representa- 
tives of a class. Benjamin Franklin obtained all his edu- 
cation ina common school, and he, too, was a mechanic. 
The achievement of American independence, and the sup- 
pression of the great rebellion were the direct results of the 
skilled labor and intelligence of the common people train- 
edin the common schools. The rod of the school-master 
smote down the aristocracy of slavery on the bloody field of 
Gettysburg. Itisatrite saying that republicanism must 

rest on a basis of intelligence among the masses. Trite as 
it is, it cannot be repeated too often. The intelligence of 
the masses put down the rebellion; the intelligence of the 

masses prevented quite recently a war of a disputed suc- 

cession, Disputed successions have caused more wars than 

all else combined since the world began. What a grand 

sight to behold 40,000,000 of people bearing the strain of a 


ed States, they well knew, was a moral impossibility. No 
constitution could have been adopted which made state pro- 
vision forany church. Suppose they made the effort—but 
it is futile to waste time in arguing the pvint. Suffice it to 
say that the Fathers do not deserve so much credit as has 
been accorded them for not connecting a church with the 
state ; for the simple reason that it was beyond their pow. 
er of accomplishment. It suits the opponents of higher ed- 
ucation, at the expense of the state, to harp a great deal 
upon the wisdom of the separation of the church and state, 
and to argue that, in like manner, the secondary and the 
higher schools be divorced from the State. They admit 
that the common school, the primary school should be sup- 
ported at the expense of the State. But refuse to admit 
any connection between the state and the higher schools. 
It seems to me that this is a very illogical. Aut Cesar aut 
nullus. Either the connection between school and state is 
right or itis wrong. There ie no middle ground ; no half- 
way house. When a conscientious churchman declares that 
a system of common schools supported by public tax isa 
violation of justice, I can understand and respect him ; for 
according to his faith he is logical and consistent! He be- 
lieves that all education should have a religious basis ; that 
common schools are godless; that one man or one sect 
should not be taxed to educate the children of another man 
or other sect ; that there should be entire “ tree trade” in 
education ; that education should be furnished like shoes or 





disputed succession for four long months! and then quietly 
submitting to an improvised court ofarbitration! There is | 
not another nation on the face of the earth that could have 
borne it. In Mexico, in Peru, nay, in France or Spain or 
Germany, or even in England, the people under similar cir 
cumstances, would have been involved in civil war. 
fit is necessary to study the history of Mexico and the South 
American republics in order to comprehend the danger of 
establishing a republican government on a foundation of ig- 
norance among the common people. Revolution, anarchy 
and bloodshed have desolated the fertile fields of these de- 
lightful lands. The truth is, it is much better for an ignor- 
ant people to be ruled by a strong, iron despotism than by 
udemocracy. An ignorant democracy is of all forms of 
rovernment the worst und most dangerous under the sun. 
‘he French Revolution with its horrid Reign of Terror 
arnishes sufficient proof of the fact. 
The pressure of public opinion in Great Britain, compell- 
4 the ruling claes to extend the elective franchise to such 
n extent that, toall intents and purposes, the mother 
yuntry is to-day nearly as democratic as America, There 
a queen without power; & house of lords without influ- 
nce ; relics of feudal barbarism without weight in the body 
Jitic. The simple fact remains that the mass of the Eng- 
1 people govern Great Britain. The House of Commons 
he 80.yree of all real power. English statesmen, the re- 
esentativers of property, perceived the danger of placing 
ballot in th, ands ot ignorant people. It was a thun- 
bolt in the ham otachild. Like wise men, they went 
york with all “heir might to make their voters intelli- 
it. Schools spring up hke magic all over the country. 
y-four normal sch},..)s were founded to furnish the neces- 
skilled teachers. {And in spite of the “ religious ques- 
” which is found 4 stumbling block and rock of offense, 
progress of COMM@,, gchool education in Great Britain 
during the past tweDity years, would astonish those not 
familiar with the effort{, which are being made by the rul- 
ing classes to educate ‘the common people. These ruling 
classes are not only wise put selfish. They fully appreci- 
ate the fact, that “ Self-Peeservation is the first law of na- 
ture.” They are determin oq to hold fast to their landed es- 
tates; to yield ; to concede. : to compromise ; but to have 
no Revolution; no “Comm gg.” no « Reign of Terror.” 
They are determined that if Republicanism must come. it 
shall come gradually, decently, @seorously, in a gentleman. 
ly garb, and not in rags and rioting. .o¢ in drunkenness and 
reeking with human blood. In & wory they are determin- 
ed that their Republic shall be establish.g 4, basis of in. 
telligence among the masses. These crafty descendants of 
the crafty Normans are determined to have .,, Mexico, no 
Peru; they will have a republic like the Unitey States 
which life and law and property + 


cure. 
The common school system of the United States is ‘an im. 


perative necessity. Four fifths of all the people admic this 
as a political axiom. Even many who are opposed to ,.. 
ondary and higher education cheerfully concede the fa, 
The two great political parties that divide the country a,, 
a unit on this important question.: And no thanks to either . 
for that party which would dare to attack the commor, 
school system would be swept into oblivion. It would be 
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overwhelmed and destroyed like Pharaoh and his hosts. An! 
attack on the common school system would be simply po-): 
litical annihilation. ' 

It is said that the Fathers of the Republic wisely separa- 
ted the Church from the State. A state church in the Unit- 





clothes or victuals. These arguments are strong, infinitely 
stronger than those of the man who says, “Yes, I believe 
that a primary school should be supported by public tax ; 
that the state should foster common schools ; but I am op- 
posed to high and normal schools, academies and colleges.” 
But will this enemy of higher education at the expense of 
the state, please inform us just where the primary school 
ends and the high school begins? What is a high school 
or academy in one section of the state, is only a common 
or primary school in another. Even New York and Brook- 
lyn with only a narrow stream between them, differ great— 
ly as to what constitutes a primary ora grammar school. 
The courses of study in the cities and towns of this state 
are very different ; and no two of them can agree upon the 
same course. Perhaps the foes of higher education would 
prescribe by state law exactly the subjects to be taught. 
Indeed there is no other plan of reducing the commoa 
school system to the primary grade. Suppose that Read- 
ing, Writing and Arithmetic are alone permitted. Then 
the question arises. How much Reading shall be taught ? 
How much Writing? How much Arithmetic? Arithmetic 
is the most difficult of all the mathematical sciences to 
learn or to teach. No two teachers could possibly agree up- 
on the quality and quantity of instruction to be given under 
such alaw. The simple fact is that any limitation is not 
feasible. A great deal must be left to locality, surrounding 
circumstances, and the peculiar exigencies of certain dis- 
tricts. It is impossible to draw the line of demarkation be- 
tween the primary and secondary schools, or between the 
secondary and higher schools. Each grade of school runs 
into the other, and, as stated before, what is termed an acad- 
emy in one part of the state, becomes a mere grammar 
school in another part of the state. 

The oft repeated comparison between the church and 
state, and theschool and state is disingenuous. Cities, 
towns, and hamlets have their different churches, all, I 
hope, “agreeing to disagree.” The Baptist and the Pres- 
byterian can not worship together ; neither can the Roman 
Catholic and the Episcopalian. Each sect must have its 
own church and its own pastor. This is inevitable. Theol- 
ogy has not been reduced toan exact science. Each de- 
nomination puts its own interpretation on the Bible. The 
Jew rejects the New Testament in toto; the Deist denies 
the divine inspiration ef both old and new Testaments. A 
state church in republican America is impossible. But how 
is it with the school and the state? The Baptist and the 
Presby‘erian both agree in the truth of the multiplication 
table. The Roman Catholic and the Episcopalian concur 
in the fact that two and two make four. The Jew and the 
Deist do not deny that, “Things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other.” The Methodist and the 
Tnitarian will cordially admit that “A verb isa word which 
signifies to be, to act, or to suffer.” In fact, all these sects 
concur in the truths of science, and in the principles of 
ethics and aesthetics. The theology of a man has no more 
to do with the study of Arithmetic or Geometry, of Art or 
Literature than the color of his hair or the shape of his 
nose. Ina town of three or four thousand inhabitants there 
must be of necessity five or six churches; but one high 
school will suffice for all. 

The foes of higher education were badly off for an argu- 


ment when they dragged in the study of history. True, 
there are subjects which must be handled with great deli- 
cacy. But that teacher who has not tact and discretion 


joncugh to give a mere outline of disputed points, to state 


the opinions of different writers and so teach the subject as 


not to give offense to any is unfit for his business. It has 
been asserted that more than one-half of all history is falee ; 
and I do not for one moment doubt the truth of the asser- 
tion. If history be founda stumbling block, eliminate it 
from the curriculum. In the higher school inform the stu- 
dents at the commencement of the term that they will be 
held responsible for a knowledge of English history ; and 
tell them that may study Hume or Lingard, or any other 
author at their own pleasure. They can learn that Henry 
VIII obtained the title of “ Defender of the Faith,” for his 
pamphlet in favor of Catholicism ; that he afterwards re- 
belled against the Pope and made himself supreme head of 
the Church in England ; that Elizabeth put Mary, Queen of 
Scots to death ; that Oliver Cromwell beheaded Charles I, 
&c., without a particle of responsibility fof the opinions of 
the historians. But asI said before, 1f history is a rock of 
offense, remove it. When astudent shall have reached the 
proper age, he can bring to this delightful subject, the re- 
sources of a trained judgment and cultivated imagination, 
and then he can better comprehend what has been justly 
termed “philosophy teaching by example.” The chief 
object of all study is to train mental taculty. It is nota 
matter of much consequence whether the dumb bell is 
made of oak or ash, or painted green or yellow. The dumb- 
bell is used to develop muscle. The muscle itself is vastly 
more important than the little piece of painted wood that 
helped to make it. In the same way it matters little 
whether the reasoning powers are developed by the study 
of geometry or logic. The lawyer at the bar who “ can 
make the worse appear the better reason,” is never asked 
what particular study he employed to cultivate his reason- 
ing powers. Educate the young man so that he knows how 
to study, where to find the best books on'given{subjects, and 
how to bring all the energies ot the mind to bear on a given 
work. Then, and not till then, can he be said to be educat- 
ed. The principal function of history in the schools is to 
cultivate memory. If this fact be borne in mind, physical 
geography, ancient history about which there is no dispute, 
rhetoric or literature will answer the purpose. All the dis- 
puted questions of modern history likely to elicit ill feeling 
among students can be safely ignored, or traced in barest 
outline. At the same time, it must be remembered that just 
as soon as a child can read intelligently, he should ke com- 
pelled to study the history of the United States. There, 
then, is nothing to disturb the serenity of the sects; and 
there, the children should be trained to love the Great Re- 
public and the great men who founded and preserved it. I 
am afraid that I have devoted too much time to this matter 
of history ; but as it is the only subject of study concerning 
which there could be Sdifference of opinion, or concerning 
which there might be injusticein the instruction of the high- 
er schools, I thought it better to show that the cry of alarm 
was unnecessary, and that as an argument against higher 
education it was in my opinion disingenous and worth- 


less. 
Education is divided into primary,’secondary, and higher 


education; and though thesejdepartments differ greatly in dif- 
ferent localit:e*, this division is perhaps, the best that can be 
made. We shall endeavor to define more accurately our 
meaning. We shall class as primary schools all those schools 
which furnish simply an ordinary English education, includ- 
ing a knowledge of Arithmetic, English Grammar and more 
or less of History and Geography. In cities and large towns 
this class of,schools often runs into the work of the second- 
ary schools. We shall class as secondary schools all schools 
which prepare students for college, all Academies which 
teach the Latin language and some of the higher branches of 
science, and all normal schools. Of courge the higher schools 
are such institutions as confer degrees. The student begins 
his career in the lowest class of the primary schools, and 
ends it with his batchelor’s degree, The beginning and end 
of the course are, or ought to be alike, andif soit matters 
very little where the primary school terminates its course of 
study, provided the secondary school commences at the place 
where the primary ended. In other words, it is of no con- 
sequence how much or how little the primary school teaches 
provided there is a graded course of study commencing 
with the primary and terminating witn the highest class in 
the secondary school. Tnis isthe New York City system. 
A primary course, including fourteen grades of study has 
been established. A chiid of ordinary ability finishes this 
course at the age of fourteen years. He or she is then ad- 
mitted to tne secondary course in the Introductory of the 
College of the City of New York, or in the Female Normal 
College. Here we have a systemmatical system ; an organ- 
ized body with head, trunk andlimbs. The foes of higher 
education would lop off the head, and some would even go 
farther and hew down the trunk. Those who advocate the 
death of the whole body, head trunk and limbs, are far more 
logical and consistent. 

In order to comprehend the vast extent of the school sys- 
tem of the United States, it is only necessary to glance at 
the report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
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1875. Gen. Eaton in his admirable report gives the number 
of pupils enrolled in the public schools as 8,756,656. The 
number in daily attendance during the year 1875, was 
4,251,808. To instruct this host of scholars, there was em- 
ployed an army of 183,000 female, and 98,000 male teachers 
—total number of teachers, 231,000 in round numbers. The 
amount of money expended during 1875, on the public 
schools was in round numbers $82,000.000. No othercountry 
in the world expends even half this sum of money on pub- 
lictschools. Since the people are willing to submit to such 
an enormous tax for the education of their children, 1t be- 
comes the imperative duty of jthe State to provide able and 
competent teachers, Otherwise there will be a woeful waste 
of the people’s money. If our rulers fill our schools with 
ignorant aud inefficient instructors, they commit a crime 
against humanity. he foes of the public school system 
argue that the State has no more right to assume the finc- 
tion of school-master-genera! than that of baker-general ; 
that it is the duty of the parent to furnish education for his 
childrenJ precisely as he furnishes ,bread, or shoes,.or any 
other necessary or comfort of life. From their standpoint, 
these enemies of the school system have a certain logic and 
consistency, which are wanting on the side of those who ad- 
vocate public primary schools, but oppose the secondary and 
higher schools, The same right, which we shall term pub- 
lic necessity, that permits the State to establish a primary 
school at the public expense, also permits it to establish a 
grammar school, an academy, # normal school, or a collegs 
at the public expense. The one right implies and involves 
the other. If it be wrong to found a normal school, it is cer- 
tainly equally wrong to establish a primary school. Every 
argument brought against the one can be brought with 
equal force against the other. If the State undertakes the 
work of public instruction, it should perform that work 
most thoroughly. Experience has shown that in a republic, 
the State must conserve itself by compelling the people to 
be intelligent. It has even gone so farin New York and 
elsewhere as to pass compulsory laws, imposing penalties on 
parents who do not send their children to school, Experi. 
ence has also shown that competent teachers, under existing 
circumstances, cannot, be obtained from private sources. 
Teaching is a profession, and needs professional training. 
The erroneous opinion has prevailed too long thet any 
broken down scholar, fit for'nothing else, is fit for teaching. 
The halt and the blind of other professions seek refuge in 
teacher’s chair. The easy admission of unqualified per- 
sons into the teacher’s guild has not only worked injury to 
the trained teachers, but to the entire school system. How- 
ever, things are not quite as bad as they were formerly. In 
Germany in the beginning of the last century, it was cus- 
tomary to employ discharged common soldiers and ignorant 
old women to teach the district schools. Almost any one 
was good enough to instruct in a country school. But mat- 
ters were worse than this in the American Colonies. From 
Gen. Eaton’s report for ,1875, we extract the following : 
“There was no absolute security against their” [the teach 
“ ers’] “ ignorance, their incompetency, or immorality, as is 
seen by an advertisement in the Maryland Gazette of Feb. 


28. 1771: 
“Ran away, a servant from Dorchester County, who had 


«“ followed the occupation of a schoolmaster ; much given 
“ to drinking and gambling !” 

“And again, in the same paper, in Feb., 1774” : 

“To be sold,a schoolmaster and indented servant who has 
got two years to serve. Signed John Hammond, near An- 
napolis !” “To which the following N. B. was added :”— 
“ Heis sold for no fault any more than that we are done 
“withhim. He can learn bookkeeping and is an excellent 
“ good scholar |” 

Restrict the public school system to the primary grade, 
and in a few years the teacher’s profession would degene- 
rate into what it was a century ago ; because the vast army 
of 23C,000 teachers must be recruited from the secondary 
and higher schools. Abolish these, and where shall we look 
for qualified teachers? The public secondary schools fur- 
nish more than half the teachers of the primary schools. It 
is true that the sectarian colleges send forth a considerable 
number of teaches, particularly. for high schools and acad- 
emies, but these are male teachers, who as a rule rarely re- 
main long in the profession ; who use the teacher’s office as 
a stepping-stone to the profession of law, of medicine or of 
divinity. One normal greduate is worth to the public- 
schools a score of such teachers. Although the best teach- 
ers are good scholars, it does not follow by any means that 
every good scholar is a good teacher. The profession of 
teaching labors under one great difficulty : and that is, that 
#0 few are able to tell the difference between good teaching 
and bad teaching. A fine exterior, a glib tongue, a little as- 
surance, and a fair amount of pomposity will deceive nine 
out of ten of the average school committee-men, will de- 
ceive the very elect. The inferior teacher is often showy 
and flashy—eloquent and imposing ; while the teacher of 





shy, diffident and retiring, making little or no impression 
on his board of schooi officers. This difficulty of estimating 
the teaching at his true value is extremely injurious to the 
cause of education. The lawyer is estimated toa nicety ; 
the physician is weighed toa scruple; the clergyman is 
measured toa hair’s breadth. The ignorance of the lawyer 
leads to loss of property; the mistake of the physician to 
loss of life. In these professions empiricism is easily de- 
tected and exposed. Not so in the profession of teaching. 
An empiric teacher may. ruin thousands of minds, and re- 
main a shining light in the community. Qualified teachers, 
I repeat, can not be obtained from private sources. Sup- 
pose the State became the public shoemaker, and undertook 
to provide every man, woman and child each with two pairs 
of shoes a year, and that these shoes cost $80,000,000 per 
annum, and suppose that the people found that the shoes 
were so badly made that they fell to pieces in a week, what 
think you, would be the course of action on the part of the 
people? Why, they wouldcry out with a loud voice, nay, 
in thunder tones, to their rulers, “ Give us good shoes, or 
we'll turn you out of office.” Suppose these rulers should 
reply, “ We would like to give you excellent shoes if we 
| could, but we can not obtain capable shoemakers. We have 
| done our very best, but without success.” The people in 
| turn would say, “ We want no excuse ; you tax us $80,000,- 





; 000 for shoes, and we must have shoes fit to wear. If you 


‘can not obtain capable shoemakers in the ordinary way, 
establish a@ normal school for shoemakers, and train effic- 
ient shoemakers forthwith. It will be true economy in the 
end.” : 

Just so, it the state can not obtain efficient teachers from 
private sources, from the ordinary sectarian colleges and 
primary schools, let it forthwith establish normal schools 
and academies to instruct and train teachers for their high 
and holy work. 

If the secondary and higher schools at the expense of the 
State are abolished, the primary schools would, in a very 
short time, degenerate into mere charity schools for the 
benefit of the lowest and poorest class of the people. Charity 
schools engender and perpetuate class distinctions, strike at 
the very root of republican equality, and foster an arrogant 
and ostentatious upper stratum of society, whose pride and 
glory it becomes to dispense alms to their poorer neighbors 
—at the public expense. If we must have charity schools, 
let them be priv ‘e, under the control of the different 
churches, and supported solely by private means. They 
must not receive one cent from the State. The very back- 
bone of every community is the great middleclass. In peace, 
in war, in the time of tribulation and rebellion, in legisla- 
tion, in trade, commerce, manufactures, in art, science and 
literature, thie is the class that must be relied upon to fur- 
nish the thinkers and actors. West Point is a common sec- 
ondary school supported by the State ; the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis is a similar institution. Has the connexion 
between these two secondary schools and the State endan- 
gered republicanism in America? Certainly not. The 
graduates of these two institutions have repaid the country 
one hundred fold the cost of their support. If the United 
States have the right to establish two secondary schools at 
the expense of the State, it has the right, also, to establish 
a hundred, a thousand, if necessary. If, 10 conserve itself, 
the State esiablish a military academy, for a like reason, to 
preserve its rank asa manufacturing country, it has unques- 
tionably the right to establish a secondary school of tech- 
nology, or if need be,a great national university. I main 
tain that the right to found a primary school at the public 
expense pre-supposes the right to found every other grade 
of school up to the very highest. 

It is not the extent of territory that constitutes a nation’s 
strength ; it is not even the vastness of its population that 
gives it its rank among the nations of the earth ; but it is 
the number of intelligent and skilled workmen that it pos- 
sesses. And whence come intelligent and skilled workmen 
to develop our resources? They must come mainly from 
the secondary and higher schools, and it becomes therefore 
the imperative duty of a wise government to foster higher 
education. Wise and able rulers of men have always made 
ample provision for the education of their people. ‘The his- 
tories of Charlemagne, of Alfred, of Frederick, of Peter, of 
Napoleon the great, show that they sought to make their 
kingdoms and empires powerful by the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the masses of the people. Charlemagne im- 
ported scholars from Britain and Ireland; Frederick the 
Great supported and extended the normal system during 
the throes of a great war ; and Napoleon stated on the Is- 
land of St. Helena that, had he been permitted to reign, he 
would bave made every workman in France an artisan and 
every artisan an artist. In the words of John Q, Adams at 
the dedication of the first normal school in America, “ Shall 
the republic be outstripped in the march of education by the 
kings and potentates of Europe?” I think not. The re- 
public was established by the intelligence of the people ; it 





real merit, who performs excellent work, in a quiet way, is! was saved by the intelligence of the people ; and it can only 


be perpetuated by (the intelligence of the people; and 
in order to maintain an intelligent people, secondary 
and higher schools must be "created and fostered by the 
State. 

Time will not permit me to show what the Arabs of Spain 
accomplished by their magnificent system of primary, sec- 
ondary and higher education ; to show how they made the 
Peninsula the very garden of Europe ; to show their dis- 
coveries in science ; to trace their trade and commerce 
through every part of the East ; to show how, by means of 
their higher education at the expense of the State, their 
country was so developed and enriched that the annual rev- 
enue of Abderrahman III. amounted to $25,000,000, an enor- 
mous sum at that period, and probably greater than the 
combined revenues of all{the remaining kings of Europe. It 
was a proud day for the Moslem when scholars from Italy, 
England and France went to the State University of Sala- 
manca to finish their education. In spite of the cancer of 
Polygamy, this empire of the Moors in Spain lasted nearly 
eight hundred years—just about as long as the present Nor- 
man dynasty of England ; andfit endured so long because 
their rulers fostered education. 

You are all familiar with the sudden rise of Germany to 
the foremost rank among the nations of Europe. The sec- 
ondary and higher schools performed the work of elevating 
inj} one century a jetty principality, the Electorate ot 
Brandenburg into the mightiest monarchy of modern 


times. 
Let the private schools continue their work ; let the sec- 


ondary and higher schools supported by the sects turn out 
the best scholars they possibly can. May God speed them 
in their labora! But I firmly believe, and trustI have 
sufficiently proved it to be the duty of every State to estab- 
lish a symmetrical system of common public schools, com- 
mencing with the primary and ending with the university, 
the number and extent of each class of schools to be regu- 
lated by circumstances and necessity. 
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LETTERS. 


EVOLUTION DEFINEE. 
To the Editor of the New Yorx« SconooL JOURNAL : 

As aclass in Society, our teachers exercise more influence 
for weal or woe than any other. I make no exception, 
Coming as they do'in contact with tractable minds, they can 
mold them for future greatness or usefulness, or thwart the 
hopes and design of parents, and dwarf their young charges 
into obstinate sceptics or defiant free thinkers. The tran- 
sition is easy in the haads of a teacher, and a conscientious 
and able teacher deserves the highest meeds which society 
has to bestow. Appreciating as I do the teacher’s vocation 
I propose to address them on a subject which is fast grow- 
ing in importance owing to the skill of indefatigable advo- 
cates—a subject which I consider as containing much of in- 
terest to present and fature generations; I allude to: the 
Development Theory, sometimes spoken of as Evolution, 
and again as Darwinism. This subject is wotking its way 
in our schools; and teachers have become ore or less af- 
fected by it. It is, therefore, necesssaty that this matter 
should be clearly set forth in all ite bearings, so that what- 
ever of evil it may have, shall be fully exposed, or whatever 
of good it may do shall be properly discerned and pro- 


moted. , 
Opposition is a condition we witnep4 in natural phenom- 


ena, it is, also, the unavoidable bent of active minds, When 
properly directed it leads to good regults , but contrarily its 
results are direful. Many superfici#! thinkers have a habit 
of opposing everything, Selieving that such a course gives 
then a reputation for shrewdnes®, intelligence or ability 4 
which was carried out very su¢eessfully by the Grecian 
sophists about the time of Socrates. These philosophers 
occupied at that time the sanje position in the intellectual 
world that molern evolutiopists do at the present time, 
Thev undertook to remodel knowledge just like their dis- 
ciples‘are in our age attempting to do. Socrates, however, 
met them in their ow field, and turned their own weapons 
against them. And 45 their doctrines were frivolous, the 
first hard blast,tuey met totally overthrew them—the same 
fate which I opine is in store for the Doctrine of Develop- 
ment, so called. 

Some of our present scientists say that is is superstitious 
and nonsensical to hold that the Earth and a}! its inhabitants 
hed otherwise than a natural origin; by this they mean 
that all things came into existence in the same manner as a 
a chicken, for instance, jumps from an egg—simply through 
processes of natural incubation, preceded by other natural 
processes of gestation in some form or other, which they in- 
definitely extend backward. At the same time, it must be 
observed that in carrying our mind backward in the past, 
they never arrive at a beginning, but ever lure us in this re- 
trogradation, with the idea of infinity of the past and etern- 
ity of the future. This conception eavors more of opposition 
to cherished beliefs than of any logical acumen. For, if it 
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be superstitious to believe that things had a beginning, why 
is it not absurd for finite minds to speak about the concep- 
tion of infinity and eternity? . We realize everywhere 
around us that certain things pass out of existence —they 
have an end, therefore, they had a beginning, Now, as such 
is the condition we observe among some things, and these 
things do by far constitute the greatest number of thing we 
know; why is not more logical to predict that all things 


had.a veginning, than to assert that there was no begin- | 


ning ? 
The denial of a beginning is the sine gua non ot evolu 
tionists, and they adopt logically the standpoint of the old 


Atomie Doctrine originated by Democritus and Leucippus, | 


and combatted by Plato and Aristotle. Thus, evolutionists 


in denying a beginning, are compelled to hold in common | 


with the old materialists, that an element called matter 
always existed, which has certain indestructible properties 
by which all things have and are maintained in existence, 
Hence, necessarily this affirmation positively and unequiv- 
ocally denies the existence of a Creator and Providence. 


Some scientifically inclined minds at the present day do not | 
wish to hold such a monstrous position, and so they em- 


brace it under the name of the Development Doctrine, con- 
ceiving a limited creation, whereby some things had a begin 
ning ; but that present things have undergone changes, and 
exist now quite different from their onginal condition. Under 
thisfconception Darwinism may properly be classed. 

Much acceptance is given to the doctrine of evolution, 
for the reason that many persons confound a natural pro- 


it will be found to be as complex in structure as the adult 
into which it develops. It becomes, by simple; warmth, 
transformed into bones, muscles, organs, nerves, blood, etc., 
o7 an animal similar to the one which produced it. Conse- 
quently it is an organic structure with the adult form in the 
state of nascency. Therefore, when we reagon by natural 
processes only, we argue ina circle—deriving simply,the 
repetition of like developments in theanimal or plant. 

Moses claimed a supernatural origin : the egg is undoubt- 
| edly7an adult animal ;in potentiality—the archetype of the 
| full developed animal: therefore its subsequent develop- 
| ments are in subordination to a previously contrived end. 
Consequently, there is a Power superior to the mere mate 
rial developments, and is no less than supernatural. 

This supernaturality is evident, for the reason that amid 
all the developments—the result—the ultimatum—the adult 
animal, always exists potentially—from incipiency to matu- 





rity ; and that the material developments are limited to an | 


end previously ordained, which they must inexorably at- 
tain by a fixed series of transformations—which no “ natu- 
ral selection”’ or “ sexual selection” can divert. 

For the ‘archetype of an animal being so irremovably 
| stamped from the earliest incipiency, it must unquestiona- 
bly be the representation in nature or adult state ; therefore 


| the primordial form of an animal was as Moses described it, | 


in the adult condition—not chaos or embryo--the concep- 
tion worthy of the great Creative Mind, 

When we look above or around us, we are instantly im- 
pressed with a degree of Wisdom in the fadaptativun of cir- 


and then a really generous salary given to capable and effi- 
cient teachers, increasing it at the beginning of every new 
year of work. 

Were it not so serious a matter, it would be laughable to 
contrast the .prices paid for cther labor and that paid to 
teachers. We find the prices paid to, beginners range, in the 
State of New York, from $250 up to $3.000. This last, be 
it noticed, is [paid to scarcely over one hundred persons} 
While a cook. with the waist like a barrel, whose brogue is 
still on her tongue, can command her thirty dollars per 
month and board—equal in amount to at least six hundred 
dollars ; and a man in the same profession can get $2,000 
$3,000, and even $4,000. 

The school is the place where the best things of this gen- 
eration are to be carried over to enrich, strengthen, and ben- 
efit the next. Should these brain builders be well-paid or 
not? If they are well paid we shall get good and true 
men and women who will! work permanently and skillfully 
in their calling. If we pay them poorly we shall invite into 
the ranks of teachers those destitute ot ability and conscience 
General Taylor after reprimanding a soldier for swearing, 
was nonplussed by the question, “You don’t expect a man 
to have all all the virtues, and get but fen dolllars a month, 
do you, General?” And our School Trustees everywhere 


| may remember this short maxim, “ Poor pay, poor work ” 
| 


| Teachers’ Meetings. 


| From the letter of an active and able superintendent of 











cess with a theoretic representation, and because the advo- cumstances to the various organizations, which is so vast | 8chools in Ohio, we find some valuable hints about his work 
cates of the doctrine use this natural process to give plau-| and perfect, and, at the same time, 80 minute in its mani- | among his teachers : 


sibility to their views. The true’ statement of this doctrine 
asit is held by materialists, is that every organism came 
into existence through gradual generic processes from an- 
other organism, distinct from itself. ‘To account for the 
1umerous complex organisms, materialists hold that these 
organic structures have descended by gradual stages of‘ de- 
velopment, through forms Jess and less simple, from a,com- 
mon homogeneous substance, until the highest organism is 
reached. These views they undertake to fortify, by instanc- 
ing certain well known natural processes in the growth of 
organisms as clearly illustrating their doctrine. Thas, 
Prof. Huxley, in his first lecture on evolution, in New York, 
a short time ago, gave the hypotbesis of evolution as sup- 
posing “ thatin all this past progression there would be no 
breach of continuity, no point at which you could say this 
3a natural process, and that is not a natural process, but 
hat the whole may be strictly compared to that wonderful 
series of changes which may be seen going on every day 
ander our eyes, in virtue of which there arises out of that 
semi-fluid homogeneous substance which we call an egg, 
the delicate organism of one of the higher animals.” 

The above represents the commonly accepted doctrine cf 
evolution—namely, that it is the “ developments” which 
orgenigms undergo during their period of existence ; and 
because these changes are manifest, materialists argue that 
specific variations occur among organisms in virtue of sim- 
ilar natural procegges. 

This reasoning; however, is specious, for it confounds a 
natural process with a fictitious representation. The egg is 
a mode of organic existence, and Agassiz has shown that all 
organisms pass through eggs. Now, when a hen’s egg, for 
instance, is put ‘ander certain conditions, a series of changes 
transpires ;a new being springs into life, which, also, un- 
dergoes changes throughout its entire existence. It can 
produce a siinilar egg to the one from which it sprang. The 
second egg will undergo changes similar to the first, pro. 
ducing also a being similar to that produced by the first egg, 
and similar productions can continue indefinitely. But it 
must be observed that throughout all these changes, no va- 
tiation occurs, whereby a Gigsimilar egg or dissimilar being 
is produced—all the changes result simply in reenacting, 
with the utmost precision, identity in organism and iden- 
tity in devolopment. Hence, the specific differences smong 
organisms cannot arise by generic processes ; but the doc- 
trine of evolutien requires specific variations to ensue, there- 
fore the doctrine depends on no natural process. In this 
event, the explanations which materialists give for the va- 
riety of organisms are chimerical, exhibit superficielity in 
observation, and commit their doctrine to si. abnormal 
process , 

Agassiz gave this subject much siucy ; he rejected the 
evolution supposition, but regarded all animals and vegeta- 
bies as having oricivated from eggs of the same character. 
Moses in the book of Genesis said that God created every 
creature capable to produce seed after its kind. Here are 
two views with respect to animals and plants, one formed 
as a conclusion to scientific investigations, and the other 
stated before such investigations. 

In order to comprehend this matter clearly, we should 
know what an egg is ; that it is not what Prof. Huxley calls 
it, “ a semi-fluid homogeneous substance”—a mere examin- 
ation of one should convince anybody jj for, on the contrary, 


festations, that it is impossible for our finite mind to con 
ceive that the intelligence;and Power which originated all 
things could ever have been uncertain of results, or un- 
able to meet ends arising from their operation. Therefore, 
this Intelligence and Power evidently had no reason, like 
erring human nature, to resort to experiments which are de- 
rogatory of Divine Attributes ; but did by a simple fiat or 
exercise of will, condition things originally ae we find them, 
knowing them to be then as now and always, in the best 
possible state. 

Hence, we perceive why all things maintain a fixity in 
spite of the varying circumstances surrounding them. This 
| fact we can exemplify by chemical ingredients, mix them 
| together as we may, we never change their nature ; but 
each of them retains all its properties unimpaired through 
all the multitudinous compositions. Now, the Intelligence 
aud Power which onginated these chemical substances, 
knew in the beginning the best possible natures for them, 
and accordingly so created them. And thus, with all other 
creations. Hence, in the beginning, the form of an organi- 
zation was the perfect adult ; for no other is consistent with 
Supreme Wisdom. Therefore, that all things gradually de- 
veloped from chaos or nebula into their present conditions, 
is chimerical and abnormal. 

LAWRENCE SLUTER BENSON. 
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Teacher’s Salaries. 





It is one of the curious facts appearing in the history of 
mankind, that the remuneration of those who are the real 
uplifting forces is excessively small. If a teacher or preacher 
has money, it is a suspicious circumstance, and demands an 
explanation. Said a sharp-eyed business man to a nephew 
who had decided upon teaching as a vocation, “ You'll be a 
poor man; I never heard of but one man who made any 
money in teaching, and he kept a boarding-school.” Occa- 
sionally, it is true, a teacher lives on nothing, saves his sal- 
ary, buys something that rises in value and becomes rich ; 
but the number of these is small. No man, indeed, will en- 
courage his son or daughter to be either minister or instruc- 
tor because there is no money in it. 

Of al: wearing occupations there ia none, probably, equal 
to that of teaching; it wears out mind, nerves and body. 
For want of good air, destined to breath the atmosphere 
already devitalized by his pupil, his bedy wastes—he can- 
not have good blood ; continually thinking of the relations 
of words, of fractions, of rivers,and of proper pronuncia- 
tion, he wears away the substance of his brain ; and anxious 
to animate, influence, contro), and inspire, he finds his nerves 
wrought up into a state o! high tension, if not entirely un- 
strung. Sothat aftera successful day in the school-room 
he beginsito feeljthat more he has of such victories, the more 
| he is undone. 

Now, persons who are thus expending themselves deserved 
to be weil paid. As there is a surfeit of those who will fill the 
teacher’s post while they are preparing for a more lucrative 
business, or waiting tor the lucky (?) man who will marry 
them, prices necessarily rule low ; in market phrase, “ teach- 
ers dull and heavy.” To remedy these evils, there should be 
a sifting process to root out those who are simply filling the 
places that should be occupied by skillful men and women, 








“ We have very interesting teachers’ meetings once each 
week. Each teacher reports upon a topic given out by me 
the week previous, then follows general discussion by the 
others. I endeavor to direct the discussion in the proper 
channel. The following subjects were discussed at our last 
meetings. (1.) “ What preparation should the teacher make 
for his every day’s work’?”—opened by Mr. 





of the 
grammar department, (2) “Should a teacher scold ?”-— 
Opened by Mr. —— of the First intermediate department. 


(3) “ How do I teach morals ?”—opened by Miss —— of the 
Second intermediate department. (4) “ What difficulties 
beset the teacher in his or her work ?”’—opened by Mrs. 
Roberts of the primary department. (5) “To what extent 
should examples be used in teaching the principles of arith- 
metic ?””—opened by the superintendent. 

The discussions that follow are entered into with a real 
zest by all teachers of the corps, and as a result all are pro- 
fited. Next week the balance of the corps report, thus 
each teacher prepares e@ special report once in two weeks, 
and participates in the general discussion at each meeting. 
In how many schools througout the land isa similar plan 
followed ? I know of many where nothing is done at all, 
Did superintendents and teachers realize the strength they 
would thus acquire, methinks no one would deprive him- 
self of this one opportunity to improve. 
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Educational Maxims. 

That was an excellent saying of the Spartan instructor, 
“I will accustom the boys to take pleasure in what is good, 
and to abhor what is evil.” Truly the most excellent and 
proper purpose which education could aii at.—PLUTARCH 


Among the Persians the boys were especially trained to 


temperance, by seeing how their elders lived temperately 
—XENOPHON. 





To do right before children is the best way of teaching 
them to be good.—MoscHERoscu, 

For children there ts absolately no morality except ex- 
ample, either narrated or seen.—JEAN Pavut RICHTER. 

“In teaching a child a-b-c, and impressing on lis mind 
that these letters spell the words of the language, you teach 
him a falsehood and give him little chance to detect the 
cheat. I say so far from helping him to read, you have put 
a formidable obstacle in the way of his learning to read. 
The letters do not spell the words, and therefore the knowl- 
edge of the letters does not aid him in reading the words ; 
they do spell something else, and therefore are an actual 
hindrance in learning to read.”—THomas HILL, late presi- 
dent of Harvard University. 

A REMARKABLE result has been obtained at the works ot 
Brown & Co., Sheffield. A revolving disk, made from a rail 
saw, with all its teeth cut off, was mounted on a spindle and 
driven at nearly 3,000 revolutions a minute ; this was—the 
disc being three feet in diameter—a circumferential velocity 
ot over five miles a minute. Steel rails forced against this 
disk were most rapidly cut through, appearing to melt be- 
fore the revolving disk, giving off an abundance of sparks, 
while after cutting five rails it was itself not sepsibly 
warm. 
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Those answering an Adver- 
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upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
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[¥'3Qn BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
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NEW YORK. 
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Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematies. 

“ Shorter Course in Mathemathoge 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies. | 
Swinton’s Histories. 

sé Geographies. 
Swintcn’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &e., 
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Pp Caltehens of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dnnton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanship. 
Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
Industrial Drawing ks. 
Primary Cards, three sets. 
Teachers Manual or guide to above 
Guide to Cards. 
:The most comprehensive, practical and beautiful 
series yet published. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 


No.1. Words, No.2. Words and Definitions. No, 
3, Words, Definitions, Sentences. | 
The cheapest and best. Retail price 10 cts., intro- | 


Auction price, 7 cts.; full size, first class paper. 
Desc~iptive Catalogue. with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 


53 John St,, N. ¥. 
CARTON: REMSEN and HAFFEL- 
BLISHERS, PHILA, 
Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTO RICAL SERIES 
Outlines of History.—Outlines of History; with 
Original Tabies, Chronological, Geneaiontok and 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00, | 
ipestenl Questions, Logically Arranged and Di. 
vide 
The companiqn-book to Outlines of History, 1 yol, 
} oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. ~~. __ si 
Historical Atlas, 
Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
Maps, illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
= a to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- 
, clo 


50. 

Historical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye, 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 
uf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms, 

For terms and other information, address the 
@ publishers. 











w. SHOEMAKER & Co., 


The Elocutionists’ pine 

No. 4, 192 pages, comprising "the latest popular read- 
ings, | recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 
75 cts 

Best Things from Best Authors. 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before.the National School of Elocution and Oratory 
paper*bindiag 15 cts., limp cloth 25cts. The howe 
publications sent post paid on receipt of price. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Publishers, 
1 ,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 


N TIBBALS & SONS, 
. 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 

A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
all publishers—all on the most favorable terms, 

Books sold only by subscription. 

Yend for _Send for catalogues and pectionions, 


Cottins & BROTHER, 

PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 

Olmsted’s School Astronomy "ieail). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy, for schools, By Prof, Olm- 





sted, A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 
$1 00. 
Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 


troduction.to Astronomy, for college studenta. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale Coliege. Third stereotype edi- 
tion. Revised by Prof. Snell, Amleret College, 9vo, 
$2 00 


IDDLETON, W. J, 


27 Howard St., New York. 
Trench on Study of Words.—Revised Ed.,—12 mo. 
$1.25. 





White’s Student's Mytholegy.—l2mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 
Connington’s neid of Virgil.—l2mo. $2.25. 


The = “Student’s Hallam.” 12mo. 
vo 


May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 
FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Siuter Benson, 
Author of “ BENSON’S GEOMETRY, 
r.. 16mo pamphlet, 30 cents, post-paid. Address the 
uthor. 


149 Grand Street, New York City. 








| comprehensive and methodical. 


| falae syntax. 


| cises for practice so numerous, 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


NEW EDIT EDITIONS 
BROWN’S 
ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of schools, New York City, 


Brown's First Lines of English Grammar’$0.45 
Thstitutes Pe an 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars wich have COME IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEM, they have steadily ADVANC- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAVOR. In perspicuous arrange- 
ment, accuracy of definition, fullness of illustration, 
and comprehensiveness of plan, they stand UNRIVAL- 


| ED, and are probably MORE EXTENSIVELY USED 


throughout the United States than ANY OTHLR woris 
on the subject. 


Friends’ Eiementary and High Schovi, t 

Baltimore, Md. , 

IT am still using Brown’s Grammars in the Institu- 
tion, preferring them to others because they are at once 
Beginning with an 
explanation of what grammar is, and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes up each part in detail, 
places the great principles of the Janguage before the 
eye of the learner, and impresses them upon his mind 
by definitions and rules so perspicuous, so simple, yet 


| ®© comprehensive, that he cannot fail to understand 


them. 

Definitions are illustrated by examples; rules are 
followed by practical exercises, both in parsing and 
Parsing commences with etymology, and 
thus the student not only learns what each part of 
speech is, but its relation to other words in the sen- 
tence. Going on by constant repetitions and easy grad- 
ations, he becomes thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole subject. 

Prosody is treated in a mahner as thorough and me- 
thodical, The examples are so well chosen, the exer- 
that with the aid and 
direction of a competent teacher the student can gain 


| so full a knowledge of versification, and the right use 


of figurative language, as almost to preclude the neces- 
ity for studying that branch of rhetoric. 
Ex1 M. Lams, Principal, 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH GRAMMARKS 


Over J0u0 pupes, Royal Sv0.,.......... 86.25. 
The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS ” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every} scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without it. 


Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. 


ADDRESS 


WILLIAM WOOD & C0., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


RIDPATH’S 





U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are 
cordially invited to send pecimen 
pages, including samples of the 
Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JON ES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadeiphia, Chicago. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 
“THE SONG HERALD isa Graad Book; 
have already ordered 212 copies.” 
---FOR— 


SINGING CLASSE AND CONVENTIONS 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical instruciion and beautiful music, so complete 
in all its departmenis as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and 9 ? 


This is the title of a! 
ing widely popular. 
sung. Price 35 cents. 





ew sacred song that is becom- 
thas a thrilling effect when weil 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOP. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC 

The new volume, begiung wi.h October number, 
will excel any of the preceding in every particular. 
Send stamp for full particulars far the new year, and 
proof that the Visitor “does actually give over $20 for 
$1.50!” Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








25 OF FASHIONABLE CARDS, | no two 
like We, 20 Scroll, name, 
ents’ outfit, 108. 


10c. post Pm ; 


ED & co., Nassau, N. Y. 





| doz 3) 
; 





1877. NEW BOOKS. 


New Features! 


1877. 


Better Methods! 


- Appleton’s Readers. By W™. T. Harris, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 


and Mark BalItey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. 


(Ready Oct, 1st.) 


2. New American History. 'orSchools. By G. P. Quack- 


ENBOS, LL.D. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. In six numbers. 


A great improvement. 


SLIDING COPIES, 


Incomparably superior. 


WITH 
( Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of Ceneral History. From B. C. 800 to A. 


p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. 


M.D. (Ready Oct, 1st. ) 


By Samuet Winzarp, A. M, 


5. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


i. Textile Designs. 


2. Outline and Relief Designs. 


3. Mechanical Drawing. 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price 
by sending us their post offlice addresses, for future 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., 


First Edition, June 1877. 
Fourth Edition, 2°y,2°°" 


SONC LEADER. 


By W. A, OGDEN and J. H. Lesiie. assisted by Dr, 
B, Herpert and E. P. ANDREWS. 

A new collection published for 1877. for Conventions 
Singing Classes, Choirs, High Schools, Colleges, etc., 
consisting of a thorough rudimental department, also 
Glees, Meter tunes and Anthems, It is the result of 
several year’s labor and experience, A copy of this book 
should be in the hands of every Musical Director. It 
contains 192 Page 8, large size, nandseomely — ~d on 





J. 


i y us A var nb pes 


Hingve copy ” 15 conta, 1 uals cd ee) epCectucnd 
pages fr 2 

CON VENTIONISTS and SINGING TEACHERS 
order it from all quarters, 

SUPERINTENDENTS are introducing it into High 
Schools. 
Booksellers and Music Dealers everywhere 


Address keep it for sale. 


W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, 


124-2tx 111 Summit Street, Toledo, 0, 


BEST MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


We call gpecial attention to the following new and 
ropular School Song Books, which are being used in 
many of the largest public and private schools in the 
country. 


MERRY VOICES. 


By N. Cor Stewart, (Sup’t of Music in Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools.) For Common Schools, Juvenile Classes, 
etc, An admirable collection of cheerful School Songs 
with complete Elementary Department. One of the 
best School Song Books ever published, Price 50 cts. 
$5.00 per dozen. 


SINGING SCHOOL ECHO. 


By N. Cor Stewart 4J.M. Nort. For Wigh schools 


and extensivel; used in our Public schools, 75 cents, 
$7.56 per dozen. 


TEE CROWN BING. 
By Stewart and Norra, and the latest work of these 
well-known authors. For High or Grammar schools it 
is unsurpassed, 75 cents, $7.50 per dozen, 


THEGRAMMARSCHOOLTRIO 


By W. F, Heats. Two Numbers or Books, Collections 
of Three Part Songs, with the third part especially ar- 
ranged for Boys’ Voices. Schools will find these little 
collections very attractive and useful, No, 1—20 cts, 


No. 2—30 cents. 
SCHOOL CHIMES By James R. Murray. 
Very popular collection 
of School Songs, and in general use, 50 ct. $5.00 per doz. 
Descriptive Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent 
free, Send stamp for specimen copy of BRAINARD’'S 
MUSICAL WORLD, containing $2.00 worth of music, 
The best Musical Monthly, $1.50 per year with D mi- 
um, AGENTS WANTED, 


$; BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 





REVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS! 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of the celebrated 
Ellsworth System Penmanship and Book- 
keeping, has the pleasure of announcing an 


Entirely New and Improved Series 


WRITINC BOOKS (Reversible Form) 
n Five numbers, graded according to the 
New Course of Study prescribed in the 
New York City Schools, 
aad embodying the results of hix ex perience as 


Tencher and Author of Penmanship 
for the past Sizteen Years. 
Price with ume d Blotter per Doz- 





Wh 


Teminie 
en, 


IHE AMERICAN NEW CO., 
AGENTS, 


GENERAL TRADE 


UADA i ecutper pair any cuL-ae 

our “MAGIC TINT#."—Caa renewor change the color 

Dresses, resiore to freshness and brilliancy faded Silks, M 

Alpacas, Neckries. Ribbons, &c. or impart to them new an | lov 

shades—Littic tronbie and nom: nalcost—Stick of ary desired cole 

wey ake ~coipt of l0cts. 34if-rent colored 8 250. Sead ston 
er te and Samples. KEARNEY CHEMICAL Ones 

SP 0. Box 3139. 66 Courtiandt Street, New Yor 


¢ Staog byt 
ft 
in 


lists, forwarded upon application’ Teachers will oblige 


announcements, 


Publishers, 49 & 551 broadway, N.Y. 
New Musig books for Schools!’ 


Musical 


ducing one of these superior books, 


The Grammar School Choir, (00 ets., 
$6 doz.,) by W. 8. TrLpEN, pro sides admirably for 
the needs of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools, 
Just out. Carefully prepared by yore and 
successful teacher, Musicin 1, 2,3 & 4 parts, and 

| the best quality. 





Now give new life to your Keercises by intro- 





The School Sona Book, (00 cts., $6 doz.,) 
has an unusually extended Instructive Course, in- 
terspersed with Exercises and Songs, beautiful Mus 
sic, and is prepared for Girl's Normal School, 
by C. Everest, Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal 
School for Girls, 


The High School Choir, (1; per doz, 


$9), has already a great reputation as an almost per- 
fect High School Song Book, and is extensively used 
—bvbut should be universally used. Music in 2, 3 and 
4parts, By L. O. Emerson & W, 8. TrupEn, 


The Whippoorwill, (50 cts., $5 aoz.) rine 
general collection of cheerful, wide-awake Songs for 
Common Schools, By W. 0, Perkins, author of 
The Golden Robin 


Specimen Coptes of any book mailed, post free 
for retail price, 7 
ad 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Baston. 


‘ 
J. E. Witson & Co., 
Successors to Ler & WALKER, 
Phila, 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 
842 Broapway, 
New York 


Important to Teacfersand Parents, 
BELL’S PATENT TRANSPARENT TEACHING 
CARD, 

The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPELL. 
ER ie the firat of an Educational series, and enables 
the youngest to spell at sight. It cona sts of twenty- 
six cards, On the top of each card is printed in large 
type a letter, the initial of a shert word which appears 


at the bottom of this card in bold characters, his is 
all it seems to be; but on holding the eard yp to the 
light there is plainly visible the object for which the 


word stands. Thus parents and teachers may possess 
the very best and simplest method, yet conceived, for 
teaching an infant to spell. For instance, the child’s 
attention is first called to the big letter, say D, and 


next to the word DOG, “D stands for D OG,” says 
the teacher, “ Now little one, what does DO G stand 
for? Noreply. The card is he ld up before the infan- 


tile gaze, and lo! 4 well drawn dog is brought to light, 
Whe on the child wonderingly and delightedly exclaims, 
*‘DOG!” A few/repetitions of this interesting mano- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 
sed on the little one’s memory. Thus, amusement, 
the first attraction to the mind of a child, becomes the 
medium of its instruction. 
Price 25 cts, per pack, containing the entire alphabet. 
Sold by all Bookse llers, Stationers and Toy Dealers, 
Post-paid direct from the inventor, GEORGE C, BELL, 
ya Broadway, New York, J324-13t C3-3t 


‘PIANOS,Pinentticent ran x 
Fine Rosewood Upright Pianes 


ORGAN little used, Cost $800, only $125, 
Parlor Organs 2 Stops $45, 9 Stops $665 12 Stops 
only $78, Neariy new 4 wet Reed 12 stop sub Bass 
|} and Coupler Organ $66 cost over $350. Lowest 

Prices ever offered ; sent on half mo ith test trial, You 

ask why I offer so cheap? I anawer Hard Times, Our 

emplo-ees must have work, the result, war commenced 
| on me by the monopolist, Battle raging. Large Ik 
| lustrated Paper Free, Address DANIEL F. BEAT? 
TY, Washington, New Jersey. 324-26 


AGENTS a 
WANTED 


For The Complete Preacher, a monthly devoted 
exclusively to publication of greatest sermons by gréeat- 
est living preachers. Also for Metrepolitan Pule 
pit, a monthly invaluable to every minister or Bible 
student. $2.00 4 year for either monthly, Sample 2% 
cts The beset thing for Agents. Cash commissions, 
Send for circular. RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER AGENCY, 
24 Barclay Street, New York. SZs-at : 


Magnificent Bran New 8650 rose. 
*fwood Pianos only 8175, must be sold, 
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New York School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
BY 


eS. lL. HELLOSSG & Co., 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 











Wri11aM H. FARRELL, BusINEss AGENT. 
WiiuiAM F. KEL.oea, SUBSCRIPTION AGENT. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
——0: 

Sabscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by ma@ is ta the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. R ber that currency sent by mail 
# at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States. The American News Company of New York, general agts, 


We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
wil pay a liberal commission. 

















The columns of the JouRNAL are open for the di ion of subject 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicat 
it to others, 





Should thix paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
seriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW, YORK, OCTOBER 27, 1877. 








pupils wILL READ, and he will gladly encourage them 
‘to take what is an interesting and instructive period- 
ical not only, but one that increase their interest in 
| the school, 
! 


- —eo 


The Rights of Teachers. 





Our country is said to be founded on intelligence ; 
the methods by which our government is administered 
demand an educated people. Hence, as the teacher 
is constantly laying afresh in each generation the forces 
which continue the state, he is of immense importance, 
commercially speaking, to the State. His labor is of 
an unseen kind, and is apt to be undervalued, and is 
undervalued by the unthinking. Yet no class of per- 
sons should receive more distinct and hearty recogni- 
tion, and this is the first right. The public owe them 
honor if they labor faithfully in the school-rooms. If 
honor is given to the soldier for fighting bravely, it is 
also due the teachers for enlightening the coming gen- 
eration so that fighting is not necessary. 

Sufficient remuneration for service is another right. 
Here is where the public will fail to act properly, be- 
cause its past estimation of the teacher has been placed 
very low. No effort should be spared to correct the 
misapprehension into which the public has fallen, The 
teacher invests a large capital in preparing himself 
for his vocation, let him be paid liberally and prompt- 
ly. ‘The spectacle now is too common of men teach- 


ning, it is a kind-descrider, too, but it does not describe a 
thing, but an action; it is a kind-of-action-describer. Here, 
then, are the four great members of the sentence investiga- 
ted in a rude tentative way. It will cost some time, days, 
perbaps weeks, but gradually the relations of words will be 
clearly apprehended and that is everything. It is to the 
h‘ghest importance that the sentence should be studied asa 
thing of itself, just as you would studya mineral. The pu- 
pils must be taught to look into it as well as at it. Of course 
only very simple sentences ehould be selected, in order to 
make things plain. The names noun, verb, adjective and ad- 
verb are not absolutely necessary to be known ; it is simply 
a convenience to have technical terms ; let these be gradually 
introduced, therefore. Thousands upon thousands of our 
scholars learn the technical name, and connect no idea with 
it—in this condition it is simply useless lumber—nay more— 
it is like a lump of ice in a pot of yeast ; you cannot produce 
fermentation unless ron can get the temperature upto a 





certain point. OLD PEDOGOGUE. 
>4-— — 
For the New York ScHOOL JOURNAL.) 
Oberlin. 
No. 1. 


In trying to get a general idea of a latge college like 
Oberlin, one cannot do better provided he has not the time 
or the inclination to examine particularly into the course of 
study pursued, then to make himself acquainted with the 
public exercises, lectures, &c, enjoined by the faculty. 

Last week the first monthly rhetorical exercise, in which 
all the college classes unite, was held iv the chapel. It 
consisted of a number of orations prepared from carefully 
written essays, and was concluded by a very beautifal solo 
from Longfellow’: * When darkness fal!s from the wing of 
night,” rendered by a’ young lady belonging to the Conserv- 





ing for $50 per month, who step into other business, 
that pays them thrice as much ; young and inexperi- | 





atory. Bostonians would, no doubt, have felt surprise that 
such careful voice-training could be done inthe “ West.” 


The paper by Professor Thomas Hunter, President | enced persons take their places and a heavy loss falls | « Brigham Young,” “ The Reality of Truth,” “ Honesty and 


of the Normal College, on “ Higher Education,” will 
well repay perusal. It is probably the most clearly 
stated argument that has yet appeared on a subject 
that has occasioned no small debate among the friends 
of public education. We therefore commend its care- 
ful perusal. 

From W. L.. Dickinson, Esq., Superintendent of 
chools in Jersey City, N. Y.: “ I have just read the 
rst number of the ScHoLar’s Companion. [I like it, 
nd hope that the promise which it gives of amuse- 
nent and instruction for the pupils of our schools may 
»e followed by a large subscription list. I cordially 
ecummend it to parents and scholars.” 

++ 


Wanted. 


In every schoo. where are boys or girls who need 
money, and who would! make good use of it.- The teach. 
ers would gladly put them in theway of earning it if they 
could. We have a sure plan by which they can earn 
$5.00 or more. Let them become agents for the 
ScHOLaR’s CoMPANION. Only one in a school or de- 
partment. Scholars may address us at once, enclos- 
ing a recommendation from their teachers as to effi- 
ciency and hone: 





oe 


For the Benefit of Your Pupils. 


Two numbers of the ScHoLar’s Companion have 
now been issued, and its scope and purpose must be 
apparent to all who have examined it. It is nota 
“ boys and girls’ paper” ; it is fitted for those who are 
in the school-room, whose minds are wakened up by 
contact with the teacher’s mind ; it deals with things 
and thoughts that spring from the school-room ; it 
Interests its readers in education. 

Now, what kind of a reception has been awarded 
to it? It has been most warmly and enthusiasticall; 
received. Teachers have taken it in their hands and 
holding it before their pupils have said : “ That is 
the paper for you to take.” For it really has a place 
in the school-room, like the slate, the blackboard and 
the dictionary. 

Every teacher who has not seen it should at once 
write tous for a copy for examination. We know 
what his opinion will be in advance. He knows his 


lon the children. There is also the right of pay after | 

many years devoted to public service. The teacher | 
| is unfitted by a long service in the school-room to en- | 
ter on other work and make a living by it. If it be 
said he must save enough to retire on, it may be re- 
| plied that that is in most cases impossible ; the wages 
paid not aiiowing it. 

Lastly, permanence of position is of the highest im- 
|portance. In New York City this is at a maximum, 
for here no teacher can be discharged, it is said. The 
teacher to be happy and useful, must not be worrying 
over the possibility of discharge at the end of a year’s 
service. The custom of employing fora year at a 
time prevails extensively at the West, and it is expen- 
sive not only, but shabby and shameful ; for a private 
by-law exists saying, unless a teacher is notified thirty 
days before term of service expires, he is to consider 
himself not re-employed ! Yes, teachers have rights, 
and it is one of their rights to demand them ; they 
must endeavor to build for those who come after. 


—.2 oe, ———— 








(For the New York ScHooL JouRNAL.) 


In my Grammar Class. 

I may as well say to begin with, that my class in gram- 
mar are very much interested, and that they do not consid- 
erthe study dry atall. Inthe first place, I taught the 
boys how to classify the words, taking paper, and writing 
the sentence with the words under each other instead of 
after each other. Then they placed each word in a column 
headed noun, adjective, etc. After a good drill in classiti- 
cation, I proceeded to investigate the relation of words. I 
illustrated the connection of things in general. ‘Chus the 
book on the desk naturally, not the desk wnder the book, 
etc. In this way the relations of things should be illustra- 
ted; the relation of pupils to teachers, teachers to schools, 
school-books to scholars, schools and teachers, etc. The 
thoughts of pupils can thus be much aroused to investigate 
and think. Then I turned tothe reletion of words and 
showed them the connection existing between them. This 
is a gradual work. “John walks;” what conneetion is 
here? “walks” gives information about John, tells what 
he does. “John reads;” reads tells what John does, In 
this way it may be shown that there are words that describe 
by showing the action—for the present call them action 
describers. The tall boy walks.” “Tall” describes the 
boy, tells what kind of boy—it is a kind-descrider, Here 1 
told them that there was need of words to tell us the kind 
of things that existed, as hard, soft, green, white apples; 
and hence this class of words wascommon. Next, I gave, 








“The boy runs swiftly, “Swiftly” tells the kind of ran- 


% 


Pe ‘ae. 


Infidelity,” were amorg the subjects of the essays. The 
last we note as containing a thought worth treasuring by 
your readers. Honesty is inconsistent with infidelity because 
a thoroughly honest man will not rest satisfied till he thor- 
oughly understands himself. To understand himself he 
must obtain correct ideas ot truth, and these, said the ora- 
tor, amid the applauses 9f the sindenis, “ we can only ob- 
tain from the Bible wad iis teachings.” 

One marked feature here at Oberlin, is the deep fervor of 
piety which, notwithstanding many peculiarities, prevades 
both the students and the faculties. Every class is opened 
by a short hymn or prayer; evening prayers are attended 
by the whole schoel in the chapel, and no student is allow- 
ed to board in any family which does not conduct some kind 
of religious exercise in the morning. Attendance upon a 
Friday afternoon Bible-class is obligato: y, and weekly pray- 
er-meetings conducted by a large num!-er of both sexes, are 
optional. 

Nex* to the subjec: of religion, that of the languages and 
their study perhaps receives most attention. Many of the 
students at Oberlin, both in the Collegiate and Preparatory 
Departments intersperse their school days with periods of 
teaching wherever «nd whenever they can find schools. For 
the benefit of such students, a Teacher’s Institute is now be- 
ing held, tickets to which are sold at very low rates One 
of the lectures delivered was on the subject of language, 
which subject indeed, we find constantly recurring through- 
out the course. On the same week, for instance, as this 
first lecture of the Institute, Prof. White, Principal of the 
Preparatory Department took the same theme for his 
Thursday lecture, and indeed, to this decided preference for 
the languages above mathematics, everything tends at 
Oberlin. It would not be true to say that the mathematics 
are neglected but amply that’ the languages, ancient and 
modern, are accorded ileir pruper place in the course of 
study pursued here. The study of the modern languages, 
especially in post graduating courses, it was argued, make 
the groundwork for all correct ideas of progress and mod- 
ern civilization. Prof. White made a pleasing allusion to 
the Boston Latin Schools, with which, being educated in 
the East, he is well acquainted. 

The weekly Thursday lecture above referred to, isa 
fourth regularly recurring general exercise erjoined by the 
faculty. On this afternoon the professors take turns in de 
livering lectures on different subjects. A fifth is imposed 
in the shape of what is called the general exercise which oc- 
curs on Tuesdays, once in two weeks. At this time the 
young ladies, or gentlemen of the same respective college 
year, or at alternate weeks of the “preps,” as it is familiarly 
calied, are advised for about an hour on the propriety of ob- 
serving the college regulations. These consist, besides a 
number of implied regulations, of seven positive rules on 
the failure to observe which every lady student is required 
to make out a weekly report. This report, signed with the 
name of the matron of their respective boarding places, stn- 
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dents place in a small box kept for this purpose upon the 
table of the lecturer; and these reports are carefully copied 
into the books of the faculty. It would take more space 
and time than we can at present be permitted to occupy to 
attempt to recount these rules; we may at some future 
time touch upon them, but let it suffice to observe that two, 
certainly three, non-excused infringements are enough to 
cause the expulsion of the offender from the college. This 
necessitates a constant interviewing of the excusing officer. 
With the ladies these are the principal and assistant prin- 
cipal of the Ladies’ Department, who hold daily office hours 
for the purpose-ef granting permissions and accepting ap- 
ologies. The gentiemen report to one of the professors, the 
little boy who did not know how to “ apologize,” could not 
have existed in the Oberlin Preparatory. Many very amus- 
-ing stories might be, told in connection with this character- 
istic of the college... 

And yet a community of seven hundred and sixty young 
men and women in a town of four thousand inhabitants, re- 
quire some government. This year the number is already 
estimated as above, and new students are constantly arriv- 
ing. The Ladies’ Hall is crowed to its utmost capacity, and 
Tappan Hall, mentioned in a former paper, has about fifty 
occupants ranging from the inoffensive “ preps,” to the ob- 
strusive seniors; this building, by the way, has been re- 
novated from attic demands and does not look quite so 
much like an old landmark. 

Speaking of Jandmarks, the residence occupied by Presi- 
dent Finney, for se many years before his death, has been 
purchased by Mr. C. B. French of Granville, Ill, by whom 
it will be improved. “ Politically,” says a Cleveland paper, 
“ Oberlin is exceedingly quiet. There has been but one 
political meeting during the campaign,” In every way, if 
we subtract the college, the Ladies’ and Public Reading 
Rooms, the College Library and all connected with the col- 
lege, Oberlin is quiet. Just such a straggling county town. 
as hundreds of others in New York State with scarcely 
enough business to supply itsown wants. The Cleveland 
Leader is the Oberlin oracle, though the press is represent- 
ed here in the shape of two republican papers. Both of these 
are “ one-sided affairs,” the first page of both being print- 
ed in Cleveland; but the statement is true in more senses 
than one. The college, however, demands considerable 
printing, the students editing the “ College Review,” which 
is very much like every other college publication--rather 
dull. 

The town of Oberlin is, in fact, synonymous with the col- 
lege, the college boarders and runners, and the college 


wants. That it may long remain the same study promot- 
ing, quiet town is the sincere wish of the writer. M. W 


Pror. ASAPH HALL, the discoverer of the moons of Mars, 
began life, it is said, as a carpenter, and with a meagre ed- 
ucation. He married a school mistress, and it was this wise 
lady who induced him to study higher mathematics, and 
who herself became his instructor. He rapidly surpassed 
his teacher, and at twenty-five became an assistant in the 
Harvard Observatory. Shortly after the astronomical ac- 
tivity of the Naval Observatory at Washington was revived, 
in 1861, a number of professors of the navy were appointed, 
and Hall was given a position as assistant. In 1863 he was 
promoted to be a professor. There he has remained ever 
since, heartily appreciated by his associates. It was on the 
night of Aug. 11 that he first saw Mars’ attendants. Be- 
tween the 11th and 16th, when the weather was unfavora- 
ble for successful observations, he both hoped and feared, 
but his wife, to whom he alone communicated his discovery 
was enthusiastic and confident. While impatiently wait- 
ing to cunfirm his discovery, his generous disposition almost 
induced him to communicate his chances of success to his 
associates, so that all could share the honor ; but the thought 
of his many years of labor without any “ luck,” convinced 
him that it would be foolish to throw away his first really 
good chance. One hardly knows what to admire most, 
Hall’s persistent and successful struggle with his untrained 
mind, or his wife’s brave and womanly help and inspi- 
ration. 








ROCHESTER has retraced her steps in the direction of re- 
ducing teachers’ salaries. The resolution to that effect has 
been rescinded, and the subject indefinitely postponed. 


THE superintendent of the Davenport (Iowa) schools is a 
woman, a teacher of long experience, and those schools were 
never in a more efficient state than under her rule. She 
= been elected president of the State Teachers’ Associ 

on. 


It is impossible to make an angel ot a young lady who 





persistently uses bad grammar. No matter how pretty she 
may be, or how attractive her outside appearance, all that | 
goes for naught if she says, “ Good-mornin’” and “ Good- 
even’.” Seriously, should « woman be called “ graceful” 
who continually stumbled over her final consonants, and 
says, “ Lemme go,’ “a ’eal,” “ fire’-rate,” “ han’ me | 
that blottin’ Sao ?”’ a 


Have we a Standard of the English Lan- 
guage ? 


We republish from the Hducational Reporter, July, 1877. 
the following well-stated reasons for the popularity among 
teachers and scholars of the incomparable dictionaries of 
Noah Webster. 


In most matters pertaining to human intercourse, and in 
rd to which man has frequently occasion to communicate 
with his fellows, there has always been felt the desirable- 
ness—well nigh an imperative necessity—of a rule or 
measure, established by authority, or so fixed by usage as to 
have become generally acknowledged, and to which appeal 
may be made in doubtful or disputed cases. Thus, among 
Christian nations the Bible is recognized as an infallible 
guide in morals and religion. Gold, with civilized countries, 
is the established standard of commercial values. So of 
measures of weight and dimensions: what perplexities and 
annoyances would be saved,and how much the general 
convenience promoted, by the universal adoption of the 
metric system. 

In the foregoing and other instances how great the advan- 

e, and almost absolute need, of a fixed rule or measure 
by which all doubtful questions in that special departinent 
can be decided. Is there scarcely less need of such a recog- 
nized authority in a given language? Without it what 
ambiguity as to the meaning of words? what diversity of 
usage in orthography and pronunciation? Have we any- 
thing approximating to such an authority snd guide? In 
France, a learned body, the French Academy, sanctioned, it 
not appointed by the State, determines usage in such mat- 
ters, and its decisions have the force of established law. In 
this country and Great Britian, from the different character ot 
our civil institutions. and the changing nature of the lan- 
guage iteelf,and other causes, no such body exists, nor if 
existing would its authority probably be conceded. The 
alternative seems to be, a prevailing or general acquiescence 
in such leading lexicographical authority. Have we such 
an authority ? 

And, first and as most important, in regard to the ‘mean- 
ing or Definition of words. Hon. Horace Mann, who was 
one of the leading educators of the country, and a gentle- 
man of high culture and intelligence, said, “So faras I 
know there is an unanimity of opinion that Dr. Webster’s 
is the best defining Dictionary in the tho English Jan- 
guage ;” and the present Chief Justice of the United States 
wrote under date of “ Washington, D. C., October 25th, 1875. 
The book hag become indispensable to every student of the 
English language. A law library is not complete without 
it, and the courts look to it as of the highest authority in 
all questions of definition —MorRIsON R. WHITE.” 

It would be easy to multiply similar expressions, and 
from equally distinguished sources, in Great Britain and 
the United States Indeed, public decision on this point 
seems well nigh unvarying and unquestioned. 

Second, Orthography, or the proper spelling of words. 





That what is known as Dr. Webster’s system of orthog- | 


raphy, as now presented in his works, is generally accept- 
ed as the standard of usage in the United States, is snown 
by the following facts: (a) By definite statements, over 
their own signatures, obtained from between one ‘and two 
hundred prominent booksellers all over the country, in 
1873-4, it appears that the sales of Webster’s Dictionaries 
were as 20 to 1 of those of any other English lexicographer, 
and this proportion is believed yet to continue. (b) More 
than ten million copies of school books are annually publish. 
ed in the United States adopting Webster as their general 
authority. (c) The periodical and miscellaneous issues of the 
American press are in the same direcuion. (d) More than 
jifty millions ot Webster’s Speller have been sold in this 
country, and it has yet a regular demand. 

That this condition of things will continue seems evi- 
dent, (a) from the intrinsic reasonableness of the system ; 
é. g., the French words chambre, cidre, entre, in conformi- 
ty with their English pronounciation, have become cham- 
ber, cider, enter. Shall the few remaining words of the 
class continue to present the anomaly of the old, i. ¢. the 
French, orthography? Why spell metre a measure, with 
tre, but diameter a measure across, ter? (6) As Professor 
Goodrich has well said, “ The tendencies of our language 
(in orthography) are to greater simplicity and broader an- 
alogies,” and this tendency is in no wise like te be revers- 
ed, but the demand, as indicated by public gatherings of 
learned men for this very object, and in both hemispheres, 
is for further progress in the same direction. 

It should be added, that where present good sanctions 
two forms of spelling the same word, Webster’s Diction. 
aries now give both—the preferred one first. The same 
rule is applied in pronunciation. 

Third, unciation. Pronunciation is “ the act of ut- 
tering with articulation,” and its organ is the numan voice ; 
its law, the prevailing, best usage of cultivated and refined 
people. It can of course be taught perfectly only by living 
example, and any mode of presenting it on the printed page 
either by respelling, or a system of diacritical marks, must 
from the nature of the case be an imperfect one. Then there 
will be diversities of usage, and occasional changes ; yet 
some general guide, having the weight of we and 
presented on the printed page, seems indispenss ble, Hardly 
any one thing so publicly marks and distinguishes the un- 
refined and uncultivated from the refined and cultivated as 
inaccurate and inelegant pronunciation. A person of quite 
average intelligence, soon after the appearance of that work 
stepped into a hookstore and inquired for “Gut-zot' on Civ 
tlization.” The bookseller inquired of the clerk,“ Have 
we acopy of Gee-zo' ?” The inquirer’s entire ignorance of 
French pronunciation was of course made apparent to him, 
and occasioned a bluah of mortification Yet he might well 
have been pardoned a want of a knowledge of French ; but 
how would it have been had the blunder been English 7— 


| Does Webster furnish a satisfactory guide and autlority, in | 


this particular? Presideut PoRTER, the editor ot the las. 
edition of Webster’s Unabridged, says of its “* Priuciples of 


| Pronunciation, originally prepared by Prof. Goodrich, and: and the only medal given for such an exhibit. 
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| elaborated by Mr.Wheeler with suggestions from able scho- 
lars,” that “a more thoroughly practical and satisfac 
treatment of the subject, the editor confid sntly believes, can- 
' not be found in the language.”’ The principles thus thor- 
| oughly and carefully elaborated, in their application to each 
individual word, have also had taken into account, as the 
final law, the best usage of both hemispheres, the result of 
wide ebservation, correspondence and a comparison wi 
the labors of leading current English lexicographers. The 
claim of Webster as high authority in this respect, the pub- 
lic have fully recognized. The importance of a satisfactory 
guide on this point is obvious. How common the error of 
All’o-path-y, Hy’dro-path’y, instead of Al-lop’athy, Hy- 
drop’-a-thy, in accordance with Ho-me-op’a-thy ? 

Is not the claim well established, then, that Webster is 
the standard authority ofthe English lang , if any 
English dictionary can be so regarded ? or as Prot, Stowe 
has said, “ The standard, wherever the —— eagange is 
spoken, it deserves to be, must be, is, and will be, If we 
would have uniformity, we must adopt Webster, tor he 
cannot be displaced ; but others may be.” 
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Apparatus for Schools and Colleges. 





There has been a growing demand for the introduction 
of the study of Chemistry and Natural Philossophy into 
our schools. One of the first to perceive the symptoms 
of this change was Mr. E. B. Benjamin, who in 1868, 
prepared to respond to the demand for apparatus that 
was springing up. The business was established in 1849 by 
Quettier of Paris, who attained’a high reputation for his 
fine apparatus; Mr. Benjamin succeeded it to extend it in 
all of its departments. After an inspection of his warehouse 
at No. 10 Barclay street, we feel certain our readers will 
read a brief account with interest. 


BEST MATERIAL NECESSARY. 


In the first place, it must be noted that no chemist, drug- 
gist or professor can operate with poor materials, The 
glass or porcelain which is to be exposed toa high heat 
must be of the finest quality in every respect or the experi- 
ment will fai]. Glass not made by an experienced workman, 
or of the best materials will fly into a thousand pieces when 
submitted to heat, hence the importance of the beet quality. 
This gentleman is really a connoisseur in these matters. He 
imports glass and porcelain from Bohemia, which is a coun- 
try famo@s the world over for its excellent glass. His chem- 
icals have become noted for thier purity and excellence, and 
many of them coming from Trommsdorf?s mannfaetory. 
Among these we recal! a fine collection of acids, ethers, puré 
liron and other metals, resinoids, test papers, amid a vast 
variety of materials for the laboratory ; also all kinds of 
| thermometers, syphons, pipettes, rubber corks, alembics, 
(glass and porcelain) balances, beakers, bell-glasses, Bun- 
sen’s burners, crucibles, (iron, plumbago and porcelain,) re- 
torts, filtering paper, flasks, funnels, and a thousand other 
things belonging to the laboratory. The pieces of ap~aratus 
number about 4,000 different kinds. Not only is the stock 
suited for schools, but there is every thing needed for min- 
ing, assaying and manufacturing purposes. 





SPECIAL) FEATURES. 


Minerals and fossils form an important part of Mr. Benja- 
min’s stock ; no in)portant or rare mineral but can be found 
here. Standard balances and weights of all the best makers 
are in his cases—among, them ‘l'roemner’s is perhaps the 
best. He was the first to import the now celebrated Holtz 
Electric Machine, a cut of which appears in his advertise- 
ment,fof these a large number have been sold on account of 
the remarkable power they possess, and the length of sparks 
they give. He now manufactures them, and thus has re- 
duced the price from $65 to $25. In addition to this, air 
pumps, magnets, stills and in fact everything pertaining to 
physical experimentat‘on are constantly coming in from 
Europe and going out to our educational institutions. 





HIS AIM, 


Mr. Benjamin has made ita principle to get the best mater- 
ials to be found. When he fiuds a manufacturer that pro- 
duces a better quality than another, be purchases of him 
without reference to price ;7 hence his trade extends into 
distant parts ; we noticed @ large order from Japan, another 
| from Brazil. But our Colleges and Universities seem to 
give him special attention. Harvard, Yale, Williams, Ham- 
ilton, Cornell, Columbia;Schoul of Mines, are but a small 
part of the institutions that send their orders here. In fact, 
about every well-known institution supplies itself here— 
| judging by the order books we were allowed to inspect, and 
the professors buy without seeing the goods, for if Mr. Ben- 
jamin has established one thing more than another, it is 
that no defective apparatus is allowed to be sent out of his 
warerooms. (His packer told us privately that Mr. B. is 
very severe on him,if{he finds; any defect in a piece of 
glassware selected to go out.) 

PUBLIC AWARDS. 








It is proper to add that Mr. Benjamin received special 
honors at the Centennial Exhibition. He received a diploma 


It is signed 
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by the following eminent scientists : Charles A. Joy, Ph. D., 
Professor of General Chemistry, Columbia College, N.T.; 
F. A. Genth, A. M., M. D. Professor of Analytical Chemistry 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadeldhia ; Dr. J. Lawrence 
Smith, the celebrated Chemist of Louisville, Ky. ; Prof. C. 
F. Chandler, Ph. D.. M. D., LL. D., Professor of Analytical 
and Applied Chemistry, School of Mines, Pharmacy, &c. ; 
Prof. J. W. Mallett, Ph. D., University of Virginia, and the 
following eminent gentlemen from Europe, viz.: Dr. Wil- 
liam Odling, F. R. 8.,of Great Britain, chief among English 
chemists; R. Van Wagner, of Germany, Editor of the Jah- 
rescricht der Technologisches Chemie ; J. ¥. Kuhlman, fils, 
of Lisle, France, probably the largest manufacturer of chem- 
icals in the world; Prosper de Wilde, Belgium, and Eman- 
uel Paterno, Italy, all of whom arefjustly celebrated in the 
scientific world. In addition to this,the French, Belginn, 
Mexican, and Brazilian Commissions place his apparatus 
above all others. He is a man of accurate and most reliable 
ability, thorough and exact to the last degree. 

The Harvard Examinations. 





In order to assist the candidates who desire to prepare 
themselves for the examinations of June, 1878, not only in 
New York, but elsewhere, we give here the addresses of the 
secretaries of the several local committees from which blank 
forms for either examination, and all necessary information 
as to fees, papers and conditions, can be obtained ; 59 East 
Twenty-fifth Street, New York; 114 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton; 401 South Fighth Street, Philade/phia; 372 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati. Thé preliminary examination 
will cover parts of two weeks; the advanced examination 
will occupy less time, proportionate to the number of sub- 
jects chosen, The local committees provide board and lodg- 
ing at moderate cost, and will also in deserving cases lead 
pecuniary aid. For next year the prelim‘nary examinations 
wil) embrace English and French, with German or Latin 
or Greek ; physical geography ; elementary botany or ele- 
mentary physics; arithmetic, algebra through quadratic 
equations, plane geometry and history. No young woman 
under seventeen can take this asa whole, nor any under 
sixteen in part. None under eighteen can take th@advanc- 
ed examivation, which will be, in five sections (in ene or 
more of which the candidate may present herself), namely ; 
Languages—any two of English, French, German, Italian, 
Latin, Greek ; natural science—any two of chemistry, phys. 
ics, botany, mineralogy, geology, mathematics—solid geo- 
metry, algebra, logarithms and plain trigonometry (re- 
quired), with ,any {one of analytical geometry, mechanics, 
spherical trigonometry and astronomy ; history ~ either the 
history of Continen:al Europe during the period of the Re- 
formation (1517-1648), or English and American history 
(1688-1800) ; philosophy—any three of mental philosephy, 
moral philosophy, logic, rhetoric, political economy, It only 
remains to state that these examinations are designed to af- 
ford young women pursuing studies by themselves, with 
more or less limited opportunities, a test of their progress 
“by a strictand publicly recognized standard,” identical 
with that which is applied to men for the same kind and 
and amount of work, The Harvard certificate, one obtained 
in any of the glree degrees—* passed ” “ passed with distinc- 
tion,” “ passed with the highest distinction,”—may have 
a commercial as well as a moral value. 


Classical Education for Girls. 

A HEARING was had before the sub-committee at the 
School Committee rooms in Boston last week, in reference 
to the admission of girls to the Boston Latin School. Pres- 
ident Runkle and Prof Howesrn of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, President Warren of the Boston University, Mr. D. 
B. Hagar of the Salem Normal School, Mr. John W. Cand- 
ler, president of the Board of Trade, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke and Alderman John E, Fitzgerald, these, one and all. 
favored the girls going to the Boston Latin School to fit for 
college, instead of the plan suggested by members of the 


school committee of adding a Greek department to the Girls’ | 


High School. * It was conceded without question that the: 
girls should have equal opportunities to fit for college and 
to pursue a classical course. The only question at issue 
was how to arrange the matter. All the speakers above 
named were very emphatic in urging the opening of the 
Boston Latin Schooi to girls. Most of them favored co- 
education,and Alderman {Fitzgerald prophesied that Har- 
vard would fa!] intoline and open her doors to women be. 
fore his day should be passed 


A RAW material of sufficient quantity and of the necessa- 
ry quality for the manufacture of paper, has "long been 
sought. It is now said to be discovered in the stock of wild 
rice of the Northern Lakes, which is remarkably free from 
silex.. Nearly a hundred thousand tons can be gathered 
from the waters of Canada alone. 


Reference to Pupils. 

In my own experience, this plan has been adopted with 
the happiest results. A small red morroco wrapper 
lies constantly on a little shelf, accessible toall. By its side, 
isa little pile of papers, about one inch by six, on which 
any one may write her motion, or her proposition, as they 
call it, whatever it may be, and when written, it is enclosed 
in the wrapper, to be brought to me at the appointed time 





for attending to the general business of the school. Through 
this wrapper, al] questions are asked, al) complaints enter- | 
ed, all proposals made. _Is there Ciscontent in the school ? | 
It shows itself by “ propositions” in the wrapper. Is any- | 
body aggrieved or injured? 1 learn it through the wrap- | 
per. In fact it is a little safety valve, which lets off, what, if | 
confined, might threaten explosion,—an index,—a thermo- 
meter, which reveals to me, from day to day, more of the 
state of public opinion in the little community, than any | 
thing beside. 

These propositions are generally read aloud ; some cases 
are referred to the scholars for decision; some I de- 
cide myself; others are laid aside without notice of any 
kind ; others still, merely suggest remarks on the subjects 
to which they allude.—ABBOTT. 
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The Primary School. 





ORDER 
It is impossible to give a complete idea to one who has | 
not seen it, of the order that is obtained in some of our city | 
|primary schools, Is it too perfect an order? That each 
principal and teacher, and possibly each Trustee and Com- 
| missioner would say “ No” to, with some indignation as 
'though it were possible to have too good order—the mon- 
ster! We entered the large room, the settee were vacant ; 
we were conversing with the principal and turning around 
saw the settees were nearly all filled; five hundred had 
marched into that room and with noiseless and regularity 
had seated themselves. They all fixed their eyes on the wall 
in front of them ; not a foot, not a hand moved ; not a smile 
and we doubted whether they winked even. Next the 
the tolding-doors were rolled aside and there were nearly as 
many more seated on the ascending rows of seats, and all 
perfectly motionless. We visited the class-rooms, and 
there a drear uniformity prevailed also. Now order is good 
we admit, but there may be too much of a good thing, at 
least so thinks THE OLD PEDOGOGUE. 











J. CLARK M1118, the sculptor, has spent a month at St. 
Augustine, Fla., in the interest of the Smithsonian Institute, 
to obtain casts of the Indian chiets, and he returned perfect 
casta of the sixty-tour of these. When the cast of Long 
Wolf was taken ten of the other chiefs were admitted to 
see the operation; they were exceedingly curious, and 
watched the precess with great interest. When the cast 
had been secured he showed it to them, and their astonish- 
ment was great. They looked atthe cast, then at the coun- 
tenance of Long Wolf again and again, and seemed quite 
excited, and finally laughed as heartily as an Indian can 
laugh, and seemed much amused. He inquired of the inter- 
\preter what amused them so, and was informed that they 
were laughing at the “ white Indian.” 


The recent death of the grandson and last male relative 
of the poet Schiller, had led to the statement that there is 
not now living a single descendent in the male line of many 
eminent men among them Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spencer, 
Milton, Cowley, Butler, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, Goldsmith, 
Scott, Byron, Moore, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Drake, Cromwell, Hampden, Monk, Marlborough, Peterbor- 
| ough, Nelson, Statfurd, Ormond, Clarendon, Addison, Swift 
Johnson, Walpole, Bolingbroke, Chatham, Pitt,-Fox, Burke, 





|v aluable and convenient addition. 





Grattan, Canning, Becon, Locke, Newton, Dav’, Hume, 
| Gibbon, Macauley, Hogarth, and Sir Joshua Reynolds | 


THE endowment fund cf the New London (N. H.) Liter- | 
ary and Scientific Institution is $65,000, of which Mrs. James 
B. Colgate, of New York City, gave $35,000, while the 
friends of the institution raised $30,000. This fund will be 
| placed in the charge of the board of trustees, wholly sep- 
| arate from the management of the academy. Only the in- | 
come of the endowment con be used. Mrs. Colgate’s con- | 
tribution was set apart for this purpose some time ago, and | 
she has signified her intenticn of passing over to the trus- | 
‘tees both the principal and the accumulation, which, with 
' some incidental advantages from other quarters, will swell 
the fund to nearly seventy thousand dollars. 


MILTON was oue day asked by a friend of female education 
if he did not intend to instruct his daughter in the different 





languages. “ No, sir,” replied Milton, “one tongue is suffi- 
cient for a woman.” 





BOOK NOTICES. 

BELL’s PATENT TRANSPARENT TEACHING CARDS.—Thig 
is a plan for placing the Alphabet on transparent cards ; on 
the top is printed a large letter, the initial of a short word 
which appears at the bottom, this word is the name of an 
object which is only seen by holding up the card to the 
light. These patent t ransparent cards devised by Mr. Geo. 
C. Bell are quite ingenious, and will prove a pleasing man- 
ner of teaching the alphabet to children. We learn he is 
intending to apply the same method to Arithmetic and 
other branches of school study. We think the teachers of 
many primary classes and schools will adopt them for daily 
use. The price is 25 cents for the alphabet of 26 cards, 


A SHORTER HAND-BOOK oF LATIN PoFTRY—SELECTIONS 
FROM OVID AND VIRGIL. By Hanson and Rolfe. Potter, 
Ainsworth & Co., N. Y., Publishers. 


This work contains selections from the first six, the eighth 
tenth and eleventh books of Metamorphoses, a portion of 
Tristia, and the tenth elegy of Ovid. From Virgil are the 
first, third, fomyth, filth, seventh and ninth Eclogues, the 
first and second books of the Georgics and the first six books 
of the Hneid. The work contains also a vocabulary, notes 
and references to the Latin Grammars of Harkness, An- 
drews and Stodard, Allen and Bullions and Morris, and brief 
biographies of those classic authors. The vocabulary isa 
It saves time and ex- 
pense. 

In preparing pupils for college the writer of this brief 
notice has fovnd great advantage in drilling his classes on 
portions of Ovid before commencing Virgil. The stories of 
Ovid are brief and interesting: the structure of his lan- 
guage simple, and his’style that of the narrative. Virgil, 
on the other hand, is a difficult author: his sentences are 


_ often long, their structure complicated and hie style is or- 


nate and artificial. This method renders the transition trom 
prose to poetry much more gradual and easy. The student 
is also learning” something of a valuable Latin classic of 
which many graduates even show great ignorance. 

The biographies of Ovid and Virgil found in this work 
are briefly written, yet are more comprehensive than must 
authors give us. 

The notes are suggestive, and tend not only to throw 
light upon the text but lead the mind of the pupil toa de- 
sire for further research and investigation. 

The introduction to each book presents a general out- 
line of the argument, and enables the scholar to euter upon 
his study with something of the assurance that a surveyor 
with his compas needle always indicating his direction, en- 
ters a forest. 

The numerical arrangement of the references to Hark- 
ness's Grammar, with corresponding references to the gram- 
mars of Allen and Bullions & Morris will prove a most con- 
venient table to the scholar. 

The binding is unique and is of itself sufficient to place 
the book above and beyond competition. 


Potter's American Monthly for Nov. opens with a pa- 
per on ‘ Minnesota,’ by M. C. Woodward,’ * The Writings 
of Geo. Elliot,’ ‘Domestic Life in Russia,’ ‘Ancient Dyes,’ 
‘ Beguiled : a Strange History, ‘Two Celebrated Charac- 
ters,’ ‘The Language of Jewels,’ ‘ Meditations,’ ‘ Through 
Storms, the Homes,’ ‘ The Etchin Diamonds,’ ‘Jemima Wil- 
kinson,’ and a paper on ‘ Ripples from the Rhone’ by F. M. 
Colby. 

- > © Ge > —_———___ 

THE line of conduct chosen by a boy$during the five years 
from fifteen to twenty, will, in almost every instance, deter- 
mine his character for life. As beis then, careful or careless, 
prudent or improvident, industrious or indolent, truthful or 
dissimulating, intelligent or ignorant, temperate or disso] ute, 
so will he be in after years, and it needs no prophet to cast 
his horoscope or calculate his chances, 

PHOTOGRAPHS have been made of the Opera House, 
Paris, four feet three;in in length, and three feet four inches 
in height. hey were obtained in one single piece, by well 
known processes, and with the aid of a large and specially 
constructed camera. All the lines of the pictures are of re- 
markable excellence, the mouldings the busts, the medal- 
lions, and even the minatest details being reproduced with 
rare perfection. The attempt is being made to secure pic- 
tures even larger than this. 

WE notice Prof. T. C. Garner has gone from Owasso, 
Mich., to Big Rapids, Mich. He is a cupiial superintendent 
an earnest teacher, and will bring a long and valuable ser 
vice to the new field before him. Big Rapids is an impor- 
tant town and bas increased its educational advantages as 
it has increased in population. It now employs thirteen 
or fourteen teachers in its schools. 


Mrs. CARPENTER, school superintendent of Winnebago 
County, Ill., bas been an excellent and satisfactory officer, 
‘und will be a candidate for re-election. 
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DIRECTORY 


— 
af SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 
dress the New York Scnoon Jovurnat, 17 Warren St. 


Albany, N. Y¥. 


Merrill E, Gates. 


Albany Academy. 
Miss Louisa Ostrom. 


Female Academy. 


"Pearl Street Institute. Amos A. Cass. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. Taylor, 

Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t. 
Atheneum . George N. Bigelow. 

Boys’ School. A. T. Baidwin. 


Business College. H. A. Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way. | 


Kindergarten School. Emily Christiansen, 360 State, 
Business College. C, Claghorn, 40 Court Street, 
e Grammar School. L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon, 


Col. & Pol’technic Inst, D, H. Cochran, Livingston Court ts 


Dean Academy. Alfred T. Deane, 437 Carlton. 
Lockwood Academy. John Lockwood, 139 8. Oxford. 


Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Cana.daigua Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Hall 
Ontario Female Seminary. B.S. Richards. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton Grammar School, 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John OC, Gallup, 


oa) New York City. pe 

Young Ladies Schcol, Miss 8. BSpring. 121E. 36. 
einfeld’s Institute, 8. H. Kleinfeld. 168 3rd Av, 
Collegiate School ‘teorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Ay 
Collegiate School Jhomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs, J. T. Benediet, 7E 42d St, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna C, Brackett, ow. 39th | 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B. Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th. 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’. Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. om. 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St. 
Collegiate School. Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway, | 
Oniversity School. V. Dabney. bs East 29th St. « 
Collegiate School. D. 8S, Everson, 727 6th Av. 
—— School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 53d St. 

Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St. 
Young Ladies’ Schooi, Chas, H. Gardner, 620 5th Av. 
Collegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 5445 8th Av. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy Pk, 
Collegiate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Ay, 
Kindergarten. Mrs, Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Yollegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St. 
Dollegiate School. John McMullen, 1214 Broadway. 
Sollegiate School. J, H. Morse, 1267 Broadway. 
Packard’s Business College. 8. S. Packard, 806 ae. 
Yonng Ladies’ School, Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d. 
Collegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Dr. B, C. Van Norman,212 W. 59th. 
Rutgers Female College. Rev. Thomas D. Anderson. 
Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, 
— and English School, ©, A, Miles, 100 W. 


School for aon. Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir P 

Young Ladies’ "School, Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 

St ae School. Rey. Theodore Irving. 21 West 

School for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 

School for Young Ladies, Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 

est lo 
School for Voung Ladies. Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 


ison Avenue. 
School for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 


Isaac O. Best, 


‘Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 


street. 
-" for Young Ladies, Mlle. Rostan, No, 1 East 


Park. Tastitate, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Av} 
enta 


« 


New Jersey. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. Rev. 

G. H. Whitney . 

——_ Institute. Freehold. Rev. A. S. Chambers. 
emale College. Bordentown. Rev. W. C. Bowen. 

—— Institute. an te M. Oakey. 

Chilton Hill School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 


Poughkeepsie.* 
Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mrs M. B.J. White. 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Gunleary. Cc. C. Wetseli. 
Institute. George W. Cook. 
emale Academy. D. G. Wright. 
Riverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee. 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 
Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & Alen. 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies, Miss 8. M.Van Vieek. 
Tarrytown, N.Y; 
dome —- Miss M. W. eal, 


Irving Institut! Armagnae & 

Jackson Military Institute. Rew) Yr. 7% Jackson. 

Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 
Yonkers. 

Locust Hill Se: Miss Emily A, Rice. 

Military Institute. Maa. 


Philadephia, Pa, 
} nm rey & Institute. 2. ~ toy 
‘emale Seminary. Misses Bonney s 
West Chestnut Street Institute. Mrs J 3. A. Bogestes, 


New York. 
Alexander Institute (B), O, & R. Willis, White Plains, 
Sates iat inh er caee chap 
ppaqua Inst.( . 
‘oung Ladies’ Institute, Mortimer L, wn, Stern, | 
Lake Academy. Charles —~ ee 
‘emple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev. Chas. F. Dowd, Saratoga 
Massachusetts, 
dreylock Institute, B, F. Mills. South Williamstown. 
Connecticut, 
Bethany Academy. W. L. ~ Bethany. 
Military Academy, Stamford. 
Jersey city, N, J. 
Wasbrouck Institute. 
Belect School. Misses Hansen. 
“Fineland, N. J, 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E. W. Gray. 
Pennsylvania. 
Military Academy. Chester. Theo. Hyatt, 
burg Seminary. Rev. Joseph W: 
Chambe: + Wylie, 


College. Rev. W. 
Mer Valley Academy Powning ~~. F D, Lote 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Young Ladies School. Miss Grace P, 


‘Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof. H. D, Patton. * 
Hoboken, N J. 


Boarding and Day School T. H. W. 
Bloomfield St. 


Jones, 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
Peekskill Military Academy. Wright & Donala. 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers. No charge to 

schools and families, 
ANNA RANDALL 





DIEAL, a 


SEMINARY for young ‘adies 
Address Miss EmiILy Newson. 


| MROLDEN AL 
Bridgepert Conn. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au 
| tamn Class begins Oct, 2d, 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme, Zine Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Childbood.”” 
a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864. Wiss 
Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with 


Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and Wahing- 

fon. For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 

Mks. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
| 8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., 


Washington, D.C 





Schiesu r, 272 | 








ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- | 


tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation. 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted. Send for catalogue. . 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 





| totntng full 


| lege removed to 907 Broadway. 
| keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 


ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 


For | 





made steady progress in utility and public favor, and, | 


now stande at the head of this class of 


gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have —— reduced, and 
= nee enter at any time, ition per term = 
lve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular co’ 
particulars, 8,8. PACKARD, Prinelpal, + ” 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor. 
Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col- 
Specialties.—Book- 


English Branches. Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 
Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers. 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P, M, 


Day or 





Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Training-Class for instruc. 
iton in Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to understand the method 
and principles of Kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight ; the building 
and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpassed ; and 
terms and board, reasonable. 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mass, 





|_AMERICAN ‘KINDERGARTEN, _ 
33 W. 45th street. near Stl Ave., N. Y- 


18th year begins Sept. 25th., Wiss E. M. Cor., 
Principal, e 


NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
ERS 











Re-opens Oct. 2d. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2to4P.M., at Educational Parior 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 
Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York Gunservatory= Music, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door enst of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 18€5.) 
| This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
| STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
| Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
| Terms: < * Two a 15 - 
(Strictly Private Lessons, 30 ‘n, 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 
eer ION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P,.M. 
. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
| at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
| ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate ite name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtsining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 











AMERICAN and FOREIGN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 


| Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 

| ers forevery department of instruction. Gives infor- 

| mation to parents of good schooler; sells and rents 

— properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the —— 5 the yee School Lasti 

| tute,” warrants iss Young in teei: satisfac 

tion, ee sent on application. sal 


| 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New ¥:*% 
‘ ‘ 


ools, The | 
| location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 





A HYCIENIC SCHOOL 
FORSTUDENTS OF ALLAGES, 


Dansville Seminary, | 


Grading from common English branches to the stud | 


ies in the Sophomore year of the Colleges and Univer- | 
sities. 

Five Graduating Courses, requiring frem two to six | 
years’ study. 

Art and Music Departments excel in facilities, being 
under artists of superior merit. 

French and German taught by a native Franco-Ger- 
man. 


Commercial Department, including business theoret- | 


ica) and practical, under an experienced business man, 
HYGIENIC EDUCATION A SPECIALTY. 
Students with poor health receiv ed and given special 
studies and physical care adapted to their nee “ds. Pre- 


cocious children and children pré disposed to disease | 


taken and vared for with a view to their physical devel- 
opement. Lectures oD Hygiene, Morals and Etiquette 
semi-weekly. Daily Exercise in Military Drill for 
gentlemen and Calisthenics for ladies, Hygienic Diet 
and observance of careful habits of living required by 
all. Fall Term begins September 13th, 1877, Winter 
Term begins January 8th, 1878. 
For catalogues, and other yg address 

8. H, GOODIE AR, 

iy riente Se rinary, 


Principal Dansvi ina 
svi ii 'N. a 





A GREAT OFFER! 1) We will during 
sathese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Ine=tall- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE an‘ 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDINi. 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
de $160 not usedayear. “2°? Stop 7 grt 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 1 
steps $88. 12 ~~~'s 100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and | 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated | 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Deulers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 


TESTIMONIALS, 
Tne New York Times says. Waters’ Orchestrion 


: Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, simply 





perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells,— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weareenabled to speak of chese instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge.—N,. Y. 
Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 


IB OOKS: 


Which every teacher should possesses, 


Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked os ) 
Eggleston’s, (G. C.) How to Educate Yourself. . TA 
Schrridt’s Hist: ry ot Education......... ....... 75 
Burton’s Observing Faculties. ................  .75 
Camp’s Illustrative Teaching.................. xo 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Oulture................ 75 
Hailman’s Lecturn on Pedagogy............... 75 
Oreutt’s Teacher’s Manual...................... 1.00 
Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons........... ... 1,00 
Domhl's MRSS APOE, ... oo. ccc ccc ccccccccoes 1.00 
Hailman’s Object Teachirg 1.00 





Kriege’s, The Child, its Nature and Relations... 1.00 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. coooe LO 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F, B.) No Sex in Education ._ 
Hart’s, In the Schoolroom....... ......... vee 
Mann and Peabody’s Kindergarten Guide. _.|.. 1.25 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners 
Herbert Spencer’s Education......... 1 
Clarke’s Sex in Education RR « 
Well’s Graded Schools. . 1,25 
mae Harrison and Calkins’ How to Teach. 1 






Russell’s Normal Training .................... 1,25 
Potter and Emerson’s Schoo] and Schoolmaster. 1.50 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching......... 1.50 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks... ......... .. 1,50 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School................ 1,50 
Northend’s Teacher's Assistant.................. 1,50 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent. oe ; 1.50 
Calxins’ Primary Object of ‘lcachtng.. sescee Bae 
EE HT BI iin on oe ccccinis ctccecs 50 
Holbrook’s School Management ee © 
Jewell’s School Government. RE 1,50 
Wickersham’s School Economy. e 1,50 
Richter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana................. 1,50 | 
Clark’s Building of « Brain.. 1.50 
Davies’, (Emily.) Higher Education of Women.. 1,50 
Dwight's Higher Christian Education........... 1,50 
Mansfield’s American Education. . 1,50 
Northrop’s Education Abroad........... ....... 1.60 
Ogden’s Science of Education.................. 1.50 
Todd’s Student’s Manual........ 1,75 
Abbott’s Teacher... . saceioamnts 1.75 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. . Ee 
Kingsley’s Health and Education...._ 1.75 
Brackett’s, (Anna C.) Education of American Girls 1.75 
Mayhew’s Universal EdBceation . : iad 1.75 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. ‘ 1.75 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction..... 1,75 
Youman’s Culture Demanded by Modern Life. 2.00 
Barnard’s Pesta!ozzi and Pestalozzianism....... 3.50 


t®~ The above named volumes will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. 
Address the publishers of the JounNaL, 


E. L. KELLOGG & ©O., 
17 Warren Street, New York, 
New Yorx, July, 1877 


SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


“IVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 


$5 [9 $20 Free Sermson &00.. Portland, Maine, 
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Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, Root 
and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bilious 
Granules. THE “LITTLE GIANT” 
CATHARTIC, or Multum in Parvo 
Physic. 

The novelty of modern Medical, 

Pharmaceutical Science. 





Chemical, and 
o use of any longer 


taking the 'arge, repulsive, and nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crude, anc a bulky ingredients. 
when we can, by a careful application ote he sical 
science, extract all the cathartic and other medi- 
cinal properties from the most valuable roots and 
herbs, and concentrate them into 4 minute Gran- 
ule, scarcely larger than a mustard 
seed, that can be readily swallowed by those of 
the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes, 
Lach litle Purgative Pellet represents, ina 
most concentrated form, as much cathartic power 
as is embodied in any of the large pills found for 
sale in drug- ’ } their w erful cathar- 
tic power, in compar ‘tot r ¢, people who 
have not tried them are apt to suppose that they 


are harsh or drastic in effect: but such is not at all 
the case, the different active medicinal principles 
of whic h they are composed being se harmonized 
and moditied, one by the others, as to — 
a most searching ayi thorough yet 
Goats and kindly operating, cathar 
t 

$500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prictor of these Pellets, to any chemist who, upon 
analysis, will find in them any calomel or other 
forms of mercury, mineral poison, or injurious 


| drug. 


| 





Being entirely vegetable, no particular 
care is required while using them, They o ope 
without disturbance to the constitution, diet. 
occupation. For Jaundice, Headache, 
Constipation, Impure Blood, Pain in 
the Shoulders, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations from the 
Stomach, Bad taste in the mouth, Bile 
ious attacks, Pain in region of Kid- 
neys, Interual Fever, Bloated ew mer | 
about Stomach, Rush of Blood 
Mead, High-colored Urine, Passel 
bility and Gloomy Forebodings, take 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pel-« 
lets. In explanation of the remedial power of 
my Purgative Pellets over so great a variety of 
diseases, I wish to say that their action 
upon the animal economy is univer« 
sal, not a giant or tissue escapin 
their sanative impress. Age does no 
impair the properties of these Pellets. They are 
sugar-coated and inclosed in glass bottles, their 
virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length of time, in any climate, so that 

are always fresh and reliable. This 1 is not 
ease With those pilis which are put up in 
wooden or pasteboard boxes, Recollect that for 
all diseases where a Laxative, Alterative, 
or Purgative, is indicated, these litue Pellets 
will give the most perfect satisfaction to all whe 
use them. 


They are sold by all Druggists at 26 
cents » bottie. 


R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’, 
BU FFALO, X. % N.Y. 


Forged, Disguised & Auouymous Writing, 


Having had over 30 years’ experience, I am prepared 
a8 an expert to examine handwriting of all kinds. such 
as anonymous, disguised and forged papers. All bus- 
iness entrusted to my care strictly confidential, In- 
struction given to those wishing to improve their 
handwriting. The only bank educated expert in the 
country. 

GEORGE STIMPSON, Jr., 
205 Broadway, New York, 


NEW YORK i. 
MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING CO, 


No. 17 Warren St. 


This process is a to nearly all kinds of iDus- 
trations, such as , Drawing Cards, Outlines, Dia. 
grams and Machinery. Lettering of all kinds is pro- 
dueed in perfection. The prices are far below copper 


or wood en«raving, in fact it is the cheapest —— 
e or 


kuown. The plates produced can be used on 
dinary printing press, and will usually print 100,000 
copies. 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LIGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to LiguTe & BrapBURY,) 


Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840. Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Btreet, between 
Broadway and 5th Avenue, Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’ 's celebrated American Organs. 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
UABLE RECIPES. 


ne wom a 


IN 





VAL 
HOUSE 1S 
Price 25 Ll. ‘Bom EST 


This book contains an INVALU BIG Ms 
tion of RECIPES needed in every FAM MILY. 
Sample copies by ma‘l, poetpaid for 25 cents, Address 
FARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Besctiya, New York, 





a day sure made by agents sell ng out 
$10 {0 $25: Chromos, Crayons, i ror 
( i 100 sampies wort h $4 sent postpaid for 
Tisetvated Ostalogae — 3. i. BUYFORD’S SONS. 
BOSTON. Established 1830. 
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This Cut Illustrates the Manner of Using |i} 
DR. PIERCE’S 


Fountain Nasal Injector, 


DOUCHE. 


This instrument is especially designed for the 
perfect application of ' 


DR, SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


It is the only form of instrument yet invented 
with which fluid medicine can be carried high up 
and perfectly apptied 40 all parts of the aflected 
nasal passages, and the chambers or cavities com- 
municating therewith, in which sores and ulcers 
frequently exist, and from which the catarrhal 
discharge generally proceeds, The want ot suc- 
cess in treating Catarrh heretofore has arisen 
a the impossibility of applying rem- 
edies to these cavities and chambers by any of the 
ordinary methods, This obstacle in the way of 
effecting cures is entirely overcome by the inven- 
tion of the Douche, Its use is pleasant and so 
simple thata child can understand it. Full and 
explicit directions accompany each instru- 
ment. When used with this instrument, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures recent attacks of 
“Cold in the Head” by a 
few applications, 


sy CATARRE 


} SY ™"PTOMS-—Frequent 
headache, discharge failing ito throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, thick mucus, purulent, 
offensive, cic. In olpers, a dryness, dry, watery, 
weak, or inflamed eyes, siopping up, or obstruce- 
tion, of nasal passages, ringing in ears, deaf- 
ness, hawking and coughing to clear throat, 
ulcerations, scabs from ulcers, voice altered 
nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired or total 
| deprivation of sense of snici! and taste, dizzinces, 
mental depression, loss of appetite, indigestion, 
enlarged tonsils, tickling cough, etc. 
of these symptoms are likely to be present in any 
case at one timc. 


| Dr. Sage’s Caiarrl Remedy, when used 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, and ace 
companied with Lhe cons.itulional treatment whick 
is recommended in the pamphlet that wraps eack 
bottle of the Remedy, is a perfect speciiic ior | 
loathsome divense. It is mild and ples: 






use, containing no strong or Caustic drugs o 
isons. ‘The Catarrh Remedy is sold at 00 cents, 
uche at GV cent-. by all Druggists. 


ki Ve. PULUKCE, M. D., Prop r, 
BUFF ATO. NY, 
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BLOOD, — 
NERVE, 


BLANCHARD, 


RATED BLOOD and NE 0) 


EXTRACT OF WHEAT 


:THEN 


ie ap 
+ \ 


N. 


5,00 


BRAI 
$100. Six for ¢ 
Dy Cxpress, paid 


2¥ ‘DRUGGISTS 2AENERA ey 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE 
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Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
etc.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 1 line; $3, 
Slines; BE,5 lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 

ING PRESS and com 


outst for $7, 
- 2 prints 2'5 235% in.; \ att) hg ol 
NS ob pine & CO.,, Fort-Hiil 8q., Boston, 


UEP Do Your Qwn Printing 


NO EXPENSE. cocem for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 
ouyt for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars.cic. Beery Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $lu 


Send two te.stamps for new Inst rated 
@ DING & CO. Manuf'rs, ort- Hill Sqn 








Minerals, Shells, Birds, &. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of giving collectors ot objects of Natural 
History an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
ing their duplicates or collections. 

jpecimens sent to any part of the world by mail. An 
illustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Fxposition of 1476, and the only award and 
medal given to anv American for ‘‘ Collections of Min- 





| srals.” 


My Mineralogical Catalogue, of 50 pages is distrib- 


| uted free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
| cents. It is profusely illustrated and the printer and 


engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 


| struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 


| of all the 


| companying tables most species may be verified. The 


price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
es and the more common vwarieties, ar- 
ranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 
number, e i ber indicates the plare of 
any mineral in the table of species, after it will be 
pte ae hg spoale an tak 
jeavage or fracture, ) © gravity, 
bility and orystalization. o 








Owing to an inc-eass of stock, it has become neces- 
sary to obtain a larger end more convenient location. 
This has been found at No. 1223 Belmont Avenue, a- 
bout 2 squares from the Trans-Continental Hotel. 


Over 38 tons, and hearly $35.000 worth of Minerale 
onhand, $19.000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when the first box was put into my establishment. 





November 13, my cash sales wore over $1,500 and cash | 


receipts over $1,200. 
COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 


For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians | 


and other Professional Men. 


The collectious of 100 illustrate all the princi 
cies and all the grand subdivisions in Dana an 


spe- 
other 


| works on Mineralogy: every Crystalliae System ; and 


allthe principal Ores and every known Element, The 
collections are labelled with a printed label that can 
“7 be removed by soaking. The labels of the $5.00 
and higher priced collections give Dana’s species num- 
ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, the compo- 
sition of the Mineral, All collections accompanie? by 
my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species 






































| NUMBER OF SPECIMENS 2 5 2 & 100/200/300 
Crystals and fragments| $ 50 | $1 00) $1 59| $1) $2) $3 
Student's size, larger..| 150 | 300} 6 00] 5) 10) 25 

| Amateur’s size, 244 inx 
BOE. connees cccceseseces pecneeheceoes esses] 10) 25) 50 
High School or Acad- 
emy size, 24 x 34g in., 

Shelf Specimens. —E |... |e eee ee feeeees 25) 50/100 
College size, 35¢x6 in., 
Shelf Specimens. =... ba nee ent eneeess 50\150'300 


Only afew | 


| 


CO..8 





| @& Send for bulletin, stating where you saw this ad 


vertisement. 

A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 

Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy: 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science; Life Member of the Philadelphsa | 


Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N.Y, 
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ELECTRIC PEN 


DUPLICATING PRESS. 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil, 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, »reight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 


| Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, 


2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
prominent Business firms and 
Corporations, 

Send for samples of work and description. 
CEO. H. BiiSs, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St. Chicago, Ill. 
R. Hi iky, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N, Y. 


| W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 


142 La Salle St., Chicago, Il 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 








Safe and Reliable. 
The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 





80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Devoe's Brilliant Oil, 


| tered Letter. 


SE Zor NaXvSE 
DEUS 
4 ‘ae ath 


UID, Gest iG WAX. SSS 
The SEALE ILAGE,&e. 
Best Known. Estabtiacsigo4 















; PATENTED UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, PRANCE AND BELGIUM. 





THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Blade. (Can be 
closed for the pocket.) Handsomely Nickel-Plated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary inducements to Agents. 

J. BRIDE & CO., Clinton Piace, New York. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


“nglish Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 


112 FULTON STREET,NEW YORK, 
Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 

s@- Send for Explanatory Circular. J. A. BENDALL 
&®” Ladies§should begin with Miss or Mrs."as the case may be. 








The New York School Journal, 
$2.00 A YEAR. 





Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.00, on receipt of which we will send 


you the paper for one year. 8 Write name and address plainly. gg 


on dlensascninabiniteeannininlnjnidinds 





Post Office," _. 


County, ae State, 


kes” Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order,” or by Regis- 
Address 
E. L. KELLOGG &§&CO.!! 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 








Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEF’S 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


No. 106 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. ’ 





—— 2s oa _____—_- 

Mrs. Vandenhoff’s scheme of education will supply what has been felt to be a great 
desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 
ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly deportment, 
These essentials cannot have their foundation laid at too early a period in-life: well es- 
tablished in boyhood, they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed off by 


| after contact with the world. 


Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 





MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND OHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. .. 


Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, Principat. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, comprising a complete 
course in all the English branches, Latin and the Modern Languages. Great pre-eminence 
is assigned to the study of the English language and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
in this system, while ample facilities are afforded for instruction in all other brancbes 
necessary to = liberal education. 








The Terms, pez annum, for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 


‘ewill be $400. 
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THROAT, LUNGS, LIVER & BLOOD 
In the wonderful medicine to which the afflicted 
are above directed for relief, the discoverer be- 
heves he has combined in harmony more of Na- 
ture’s sovereign curative properties, which God 
has insulled into the vegetabie kingdom for heals 
ing the sick, than were ever before combined in 
one medicine. The evidence of this fact is found in 
the great variety of most obstinate diseases which 
it has been found to conquer. In the cure of 
Bronchitis, Sevege Coughs, ani the early 
stages of Consumption, it has astonished the 
medical faculty, aud eminent Phy sicians pro- 
pounce it the greatest medical discovery of the 
age. While it cures the severest Coughs, it 
strengthens the system and purifies the 
——— By its great and thorough blood-purify- 
oe properties, it cures all Humors, from the 
Scrofula to a common Blotch, Pim- 
Ble, or Eruption. Mercurial disease, ‘Minerai 
— and their effects, are eradicated, and 
rous health and a sound constitution estab- 
Ti ed. Eogespetes, Salt-rheum, Fever 
Sores, Scaly or Rough Skin, in short, all 
the numerous diseases caused by bad blood, are 
conquered by this powerful, purifying, and in- 
Vigorating medicine, 
If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 
— of skin, or yellowish brown spots on face or 
y, frequent headache or dizziness, bad taste in 
eed ith, internal heat or chills alternated with hot 
flushes, co agg and gloomy forebodings, ir- 
ae petite, and tongue coated, you are 
suffering fom Torpid L ver, or * Bilious- 
ness. In many cases of * Liver Com- 
Plaint’? only part of these symptoms are ex- 
— . As a remedy for all such cases, Dr. 
1erce’s Golden Medical Discovery has no equal, 
as it effects aw ee cures, leaving the liver 
trengthened and healthy. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AT $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared by R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Sole 


egg at the WORLD’s DISPENSARY, 
a “ 





ALBANY BOAT—PEOPLE’S LINE 


One of theelegant boats of this line, DREW or ST. 
JOHN, will leave ae! 41, N, R., foot of Canai st., every 


woek-day at 6 + connecting at Albany with express 
oe for Sara‘ Lake George, Lake Champlain, the 
dirondack and fii Mountains, Cooperstown, Sha- 


a and Richfield 8; , the ousand 
the St. Lawrence, and all favorite summer resorts north 
and west. Fare only $1.50. Meals on the European 
plan. Messina’s celebrated String Bands accompany 
each steamer, Through — can be had at the office 
on the pier, No. 7 Park 785, 942 & 944 Bway, N. Y.; 

Court st., and 333 W. ralatnoten st., Brooklyn ; 79 4th 
st., Wilfatnsburgh ; 107 Montgomery st., Jersey City 
and at principal hotels in New York. ht received 
until the time of departure. 8. E. MAYO, Gen. Pas, 
Agt. 


VERY CHEAP. 





A first class, new, and perfectly elegant Piano. A | 
compatiicn to the one in the White House at Washing- | 


ton, D. C. 


2. 
A new, beaut‘ful, and concededly the best Health 
Lift made. Very Cheap. 


3. 
Two boxes of Minerals, twentyfive in each. 
Cheap. 


Very 


4. 
Two cases of minerals, one containing 100, and one 
200 specimens. Very Cheap. 
Address 
Publishers of NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New York 





A CARD. 
Having bought Mr. D. Hotsroox’s Stock in Real 


Estate, Tvols, &c., &c., the undersigned is prepared | 


to fill promptly all ordera for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


_ Respectfully, CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877. 


hem Brida Ny ‘Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & GO., Portiand, Me. 





POND'S EXTRACT. 


ay POND'S EXTRACT. 


~The People’s Remedy. 


The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Ask for Pond’s Cxtract 
Take no other. 


“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND'S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. as been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 


Note: 





CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 


TO F. 


| 
| 





Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old So 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
> reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
es discoloration and heals rapidly. 
LA DIE ES find it their best friend. it agssuages 


the pains to which they are eculiarly 
—— t—notably fuliness an ~~ in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. romptl 


ameliorates and Sesicnentiy als all 
— = inflammations and ulcera- 


tio 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and witimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent, cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 


res, | 





other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from | 


and elsewhere. 


nose, stomach, cng ot 7 . 
euralg an 


TOOTHACHE, Earache, 


Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and | 


often permanently cured. 

PHYSEC § of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians. 
many of whom order it for use in their owa 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 

» Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca<« 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
spamiiee p Wass, and indeed all manrer of 


in dise 
TOILET | USE. Re Removes Soreness, Roughness 
ard Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Compiexion. 
panes Extract. No Stock 
ery Man can afford nd be with- 
ng Livery 
orsemen 
in New You City. iatientieet ‘or Sprains, 
ess or Saddle Chafi flugs, Stiffness, 
Beratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lucerations, Bleed- 
Pneumonia, Colie, Diarrhea, Chills, 
&c. Its rangeof action is wile, and the 
it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
bie in evety Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
wre. never be without it. 

t Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
es genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it oper. mx.” all 
other tions of Wi This is 
the o1 vad ene by Physicians, ae in the 

—e and Saws. 
monditl sia ee Py ny 
=. ee on application 
PoND’s MPANY, 9 Maiden 
Lane, New $x. 


CA 





IS PAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


TH 






733 Sisson ‘. PHILADELPHIA, 


Whe are our authorized agents, and will 
_reteive Advertisements at our - 
j LOWEST CASH RATES. 





MANUAL 


For Adverti 


AYER & SON'S 











4 complete New Haven Jow — 
A necessity to all Ate ny poutenie Cameenctel, 
—The most cones and reliable ome ~4 the Rind, 
Pistebure Ge on —Sent free to all wh 
N, W, ER Adrertic: ng Te he SCILDING, 
5, PHIL. ADELPHIA: 
Get our neienmty before making any adv 
contracts. Tt busin ness is | Facilities unsur. 
passed. Prices the lu Terms the best. 





= 
| 
| A Fine Stereopticon 
FOR SALE, CHEAP. 


Address 
WILLIAM H. FARRELL. 
Care New York ScHOoL JouRNAL, 
17 Warren Street. New York 


It revives, invigorates and | 








HALE’S ; 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND ‘AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult | 


Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
LIFE PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound soOOTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. FIve 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a A ed doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 


PRICES §0 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE, 
Great saving to buy large size. 
*Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y; 











GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Srertiva Remepy ror DISEASES AND 


INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEopo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 
cating local diseases of the s in, banishes de- 


fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 

Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 
eruptions and other diseases of the skin, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn's 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, sprains and ‘cuts. It removes dandruft 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 

Clothing and linen used in the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 


The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c, and $1.20. 


N B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


**HILL’S HAIR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


C4, rr Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., 3.Y. 





New York Mailing Poa 
with latest improved Newspaper Fold and — 
Machines. 13 Spruce St. Jas. BRAY. 

Proprietor. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Sno wine PLANS, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





Keduc 


l cut of Perspective View, Pi 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu. 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8v9, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 


Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 


CR Dine ccucc secdocctapetaes ssantsia $3.00 
—_— - ve ————__$_——— 
CONTENTS. 
Desi 
caign VILLAS. 
1 PuaTe 1, Basement, ist and 2d story plans a 


Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate. 

PLaTE 2. Perspective view. 

PuaTe 3. Pere ive view, Frame Villags 
House. Plans similar to Design No. 1. 

PuaTe 4. 1st and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil, 
la. Scale indicated on plate 

Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indix 
cated on plate. 

Piate 6. Perspective view. 

Piate 7. Ground and 24 floor plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 

PuiaTe 8, Perspective view. 

Pirate 9. Istand 2d a plane of a Fame 
Villa. Scale indicated on 

Prats 10. Front cle 

Pate 11. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

PiatTe 12. Pe ve view. 

Pate 13, 1st and 24 story plans of a Frame villa 

Plate 14. Front elevation 

Roegestiue ole of a Villa. Plans 


Plate 15 
similar to Design 

Pilate 16. Ist and 24 story plans of Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 17. Perspective view. 

Plate 18. 1st and 2d story plansof a Brick Vila, 
Beale indicated on plate. 

Platé 19. Perspective view. 

Plate 2, Pe tive view of Brick villa. Plans 
similar to Design 

Plate 21, Ist and 2d story plans of Frame Vil 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 22. Perspective view. 


cS © @H44O0o Oe #28 oO & w& 


— 


COTTAGES. 


Plate 23. ist and 24 story plansof es Frame 
Scale indieated on plate, 


i 


ve view, 
ive viewot Frame Cottage, 


story plans of a Frame 
Scale ‘indicated on see 
Front elevation 
Plate 28. Perspective view. 
Plate 29, Istand 24 story plansof s Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 30. Perspective view. 
Platc 31. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
e. Scale indicated on plate, 
te 32. Perspective view. 
Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
2. Scale indicated on plate 
late 34. Perspective view. 
Plate 35. Ist and 2d story plans of « Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
‘Plate 36. Perspective view. 
Pilate 37. Perspective view of Cottage 
similar to Design 7. 
Plate 38. Perspective view of Cottage. 
similar to Design 7. 
Plate 89. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and 
Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 
Plate 4. Perspective view. 
Address 


9 New Yors Scuoo. JOURNAL OFFIOR, 
17 Warren St., N. ¥. 
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REMINGTON 
SEWING = MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung 80 rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Ligat RUNNING, SMOOTH, NOIsELEss, RAPID, 
DvuRaBxE, with perfect LocxstiTon, 


Within the past year important inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Reminoron ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unoceupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, (874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 





CREEDMOOR, 1876. | 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 
SHOT GUNS.| 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them. 


WEBSB’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 





ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic shells, 
REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 


TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


- s 
Armory 3 Principal Office, Ilion, N. Y. 
“BRANCH OFFICES : 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8. Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms. 





What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, | 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and tptinate 
the 







Far- | is in every res 


— rate therm r 
which alone is worth the price of the combination. W: 
will send it rar to any address on receipt of S2. 
ee Pane Weather Indicator is endorsed by most 

eeres eae rs, and Scientific Men of the 

dag to be the B TIN THE WORLD. 

Sande oe atone. none genuine without our 

Trade Mark. Every instrument warranted Perrot 
and Retiuste. When you order, please state r P, 
O, addres, and mention the name of Express and 
their nearest office to your . Post Office Money 
orders or Letters be safely sent at oun 
RISK. eee Oey ane DAMAGE THAT OOOURS BY 
SHIPPING 


Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular. Exclu- 
a | mes of territory granted. Manufactured only 


U. 8S. NOVELTY CO.,; 
835 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper, 





S12 ese. es tts rar at 


=|FITS 


AT POPULAR PRIUVES. 


White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $16.50 

French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieees. 7,00 
Fine Gold-Band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8.50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers. doz. 2.00 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5; white 3.00 


ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goops From WEEKLY TRADE SALEs a SPECIALTY. 


Ill. Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 
tion free of charge. Sent C. O. D, or P. O, money or- 


der, 
Please mention where you saw this advertisement 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the world. 









2x 24x 20 
Eastiake style. 
Gymnasium, Harvard University. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
March 10, 1877. 


W. A, Knight, M. D., Inventor Atlas Health Lift. 
Worcester Mass, 

My Dear Sir: 

The experience gained by nearly three month’s 
use of your complete machine in this gymnasium, ena- 
bles me to say that it not only sxems to be, as express 
sed by me some months since, but, in my opinion, it 
18 the best health lift hitherto constructed. 

Used according to accompanying instructions, I re- 
gard it as a safe and healthful developer of strength, 
and invaluable to the Gym , the Academy, and 
| the Family. 








Very truly yours, 
F, W. LISTER, 
Supt. Gymnasium, Harvard University. 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Insnrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi lent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary. 


HYyYGIENTC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children. These received the highest 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highly 
commends them, They are al) patented. Mrs. H. 8. 
Hutchinson's is the original and only store entirely de- | 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look 
| like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 











merits, Circulars sent free on application, 
Be sure and apply to 


Mrs. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street. 


SOMETHINC NEW. 


| WALGROVE'’S patented, vertical, self- sup- 
| porting DRAWERS. Price Low. 
G. W. & M. WALGROVE, CLOTHIERS, 
88 Nassau Street, 











$23-13¢ New York, 
THE 
TEACHER'S 
DEaNWwrrIsgt. 


W. J. STEWART, No 373 W, 23rd st., offers his ser- 
vices to the teaches and others of New York City and 
—— All ne of the profession attended to at 

ry moderate rates. attention paid to filling 
tooth with the Gold sal Platina Alloy stopping. This 
* = filling, and as durable as 

gold ; it will nhither shrink corrode. Teeth filled 
with this material from $1.00 to $1.50 according to size. 
Special rates to teachers. Refers to the editor of the 
all parts of the city pon, the 


EPILEPSY, 
FALLING SICKNESS, 
POSITI ¥Y CURED, fay worst cases of the 
lo Hebbard’s Cure. 
> HUMBUG? IT As CURED THOUS- 
Ds. wil ~ a1. for a case it will 
not benefit. A ple Bottle free to all ad i 
Dresuez & Co., Chemists Office 1,323 Broadway, N. 


JOURNAL. Cars 








N HELPS THOSE WHO 
spirit 











100 rec ow G.Pkoweh £00. NY. 
$55 0 $7Z fo vicaiinr, koruna, Maino.” 


China and Glass Ware! 





give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole | 


[ SPENCERIAN 


= 


Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS, 














SAMPLE CARDS, pcomtatning 
one each of the 15 “rig ra by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor é Co. 

138 and 140 Grand St., N.¥. 











JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS... 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170—35 !—332, and bis other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry Hog, Sole Agent. 





ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 











‘Hall & Benjamin 
Manufacturer & Dealer in 


CHEMICAL and PHYSI- 
CAL APPARATUS, 
ee GLASS 

E. 


CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS, for 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, Etc., Etc. Special estimates cheerfully 
made, Apparatus skilfully re d by experienced ‘workme mn. Send six cents for large 
llustrated and price Catalogue, No, 191 GREENWICH St., bet. Fulton Dey Sts., N. Y 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 


) SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 


APPARATUS. 
Agent for 
ANALYTICAL BALAN CES anp WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- -blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS ‘of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
| gure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. NB. —Ihane no part- 

aer in business, 


THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER ! 


NO INK REQU IRED. We have invented and patented Guly 17, 1877) a Penholder which containg 
j Solidified ink to last years! and with which any pen can be used ! ! Once dipping in WATER will write a 
: page | ! sample, post-paid, 25 cents, or Holder and Box of STX Extra Inks, 50 cents. Extraordinary inducement 
© those out of employment. J.T. HILLY ER, 306 Broadway, New York. 
&2~ The Christian Union, ff Sept. 5, 1877, says: “It is all it claims to be. We speak from a practical ex. 
perience, for this notice is written wth one of these pens, and we propose to carry it all the time. 323-4t 


REYNOLDS PATENT 


ECONOMIC 
BOOKS AND BOOK BACKS, 


Duplicating Letter Books, 
CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 


END-OPENING MEMORANDUMS. 


MANUFACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


BANK and MERCANTILE PRINTINC a SPECIALTY. 


L. R. escoewe, Eastern and Southern Agent, 
6 Park Place, New York. 


_ Bryan's Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Appliance. 


waren maperenens embraces all the Sines é a whan inventions without the inconvenience of 
acids or other liquids to set them in motion. metals are so nicely adjusted that the heat 

pw Re et te wy te ee mag- 
netic as as in good order, are undoubtedly superior to anything of the kind offered for , and 
meet with just commendation of our most eminent practitioners. They can be worn night or day by ei- 
ther sex with privacy, and without thé least tness or inconvenience. 









































Reynvld’s Econoniic 
Memo, Book. 








t@” THEY ARE SELF-APPLICABLE, AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM A VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARALYSIS, 


Rae Erte amatt Geer are eisiy 
COmPLa AINTS, IMPOTENC “ 


WEAKNESS, AN 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 
1 ho have been t free on application, 
we he Sen, tan ee op meted | ve pom oe 
BRYAtIDS ‘APPLIANCE CO 
147 = Fifteenth St., Wew Sork 





STEEL PENS | | 














| 





